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ELECTRICAL RESEARCH STATISTICS 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 
September, 1953-1954 
SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY—MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 
1954 1953 % 
NET GENERATION* (Kwhrs in Thousands 
By Fuel Burning Plants..... 31,742,882 29,439,921 | + 7.8 
By Water Power Plants 7,804,565 7,588,407 | + 2.8 
Total Generation 39,547 447 37,028,328 +68 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundari 136,271 17,317 
Less—Company Use 135,034 134,717 + 0.2 
Less—Energy Used by Produc 910,422 685,205 +32.9 
Net Energy for Distribution 38,638 262 36,225,723 + 6.7 
Lost and Unaccounted for 3,489, 52¢ 3,490,701 | — 0.4 
Sales to Ultimate Customers 35,148,736 32,735,022 | + 7.4 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of September 30 
Residential or Domestic $2,836,097 41,650,411 | + 2.8 
Rural (Distinct Rural Ra 1,636,793 1,623,020 | + 0.8 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power 5,989,167 34,8 2.6 
Large Light and Power 285,351 274,654 3.9 
Other Customers 163,813 159 651 L 2-6 
Total Ultimate Customers 50,911,221 49,542,595 2.8 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of September 
(Kwhrs in Thousands 
Residential or Domestic 723.1 7,651,035 14.0 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rate 117,52 1,120,335 0.3 
Commercial or Industrial 
Smal ll Light a nd Power 6,785,818 6,190,610 + 9.6 
Large Light and Power 6.995.736 16.286.454 ae oe 
ren aa Hig! iway Ligl 327,679 309,032 + 6.0 
Other Public Autt 10rities 798,1 757,215 5.4 
Railways sind Railroads: 
Street and Interurban Ra 193,296 209,606 7.8 
Electrified Railroads » 150,692 159.001 59 
Interdepartmental.... 56,059 51,734 + 9.5 
Total to Ultimate Customers 35,148,736 32,735,022 + 7.4 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands $620,917 $575,288 | + 7.9 
Pennie ees 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICH 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA-—For 12 months ended 
September 30, 1954 
Kilowatthours per Customer.... : 2,496 2,302 | + 8.4 
Average Annual Bill $67.39 $63.31 | + 6.4 
Revenue per Kilowatthour ¢ 2.75¢| — 1.8 
| 
* By Courtesy of the Federal P ower Commission . —— 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 





1955 





JANUARY 


PIP West North Central Regional Meeting, Martin 


Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. 


10-11 EEI Dealer Coordination Committee, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

14 PIP Workshop Conference Committee, Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

20 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 

21 Etu-AGA Accounting Machine Developments Sub- 
committee, Cleveland, Ohio. 

21 PIP Mid-Atlantic Regional Meeting, Seaview Coun- 
try Club, Absecon, N. J. 

26-27 EEI Commercial Lighting Committee, Raleigh, N. C. 

27-28 Pacific Coast Electrical], Association Business Devel- 
opment Section Conference, Hotel Californian, 
Fresno, Calif. 

31-Feb.1 EEI Industrial Power and Heating Group, At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

31-Feb.1 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Grand Hotel, Mo- 


bile, Ala 


31-Feb. 4 AIEE Winter General Meeting, Hotel Statler, 


New York, N. Y 


FEBRUARY 


EEI Commercial Cooking and Water Heating Com- 
mittee, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Missouri Valley Electric Association, Industrial and 
Commercial Sales Conference, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

EEI Home Service Committee, Washington, D. C. 

EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C 

EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Committees, Capt. 
Shreve-Washington Youree Hotels, Shreveport, 


La. 

EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

EEI Industrial Relations Committee in conjunction 
with AGA at AMA Mid-Winter Personnel Con- 
ference, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Deshler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

EEI-AGA Depreciation Accounting 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

PEA Relay Committee, Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh. 


Committees, 


ra. 

EEI-AGA Plant Accounting and Property Records 
Committee, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

EEI Commercial Electric Space Heating and Air 
Conditioning Committee, St. Louis, Mo. 

EEI Residential Promotion Committee, New York, 
N. Y 


EEI-AGA 1955 Accounting Conference, Planning, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. a, 
PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Benjamin 


Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association Conference on 
Electronic Integrated Data Prozessing, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MARCH 


North Central Electric Association, Sales Commit- 

tee Meeting. Radisson Hotel. Minneapolis. Minn. 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association Engineering and 
Operating Section Conference, Hotel Huntington- 
Sheraton, Pasadena, Calif. 


13-18 
17 


18-20 


31-Apr 


1955 


NEMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

EEI Industrial Relations 
quarters, New York, N. Y. 

ASME Spring Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
timore, Md. 

Southeastern Electric Exchange, Annual Meeting, 
Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 
Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering 
Conference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oklahoma Utilities Association Convention, Mayo 

Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 
21st Annual EEI Sales 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 
il 1—IES Southern Regional Conference, Ft. Har- 
rison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. 





Chicago, IIl. 
Committee, EEI Head- 


Bal- 


Conference, Edgewater 


APRIL 


3- 5 


7- 8 


7- 8 


14-15 
17 


18-21 


MAY 





8-10 
9-10 
11-13 


19-20 


27-28 


JUNE 
5-10 
13-16 
22-24 
26-29 


26-28 


IES Southwestern Regional Conference, Gunter Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association Joint Confer- 
ence, Administrative Services and Accounting Sec- 
tion, PCGA, Jokake Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Southeastern Electric Exchange Engineering and 
+ ee Section, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 


IES " eetboen Pacific Coast Regional Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Spring 
Conference, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
ASME Spring Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
EEI Industrial 
Ohio. 

Rocky Mountain Electrical League Spring Confer- 
ence, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

EEI-AGA 1955 National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

EEI Meter and Service Committee, 
Duke Hotel, Durham, N. C. 

North Central Electric Association, Engineering 
Committee, Dyckman Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Relations Committee, Cincinnati, 


Washington- 


EEI Purchasing and Stores Annual Spring Meeting, 
Dinkler Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 

EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukeé¢, Wis. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

EEI Industrial Relations Committee jointly with 
Personnel Administrative Section, Southeastern 
— Exchange, Netherlands Plaza, Cincinnati, 

io. 

North Central Electrical Association, 
Committee, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Accounting 


ASME Oil and Gas Power Conference, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

EEI ANNUAL CONVENTION, Los Angeles, Calif. 

CEA Annual Convention, Victoria, B. C. 

Michigan Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Grand Hotel. Mackinac Island. Mich. 

Wisconsin Utilities Association Accounting Section. 

Dell View Hotel, Lake Dalton, Wis. 
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of the Diamond Jubilee 
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N celebrating the 75th anniversary of Edison’s light, 
the electric industry had a theme as expansive and 
significant as the advance of civilization itself. Elec- 


iitrical progress in many ways has come to typify that 


advance and, acting with a deep feeling of obligation. 


‘the industry undertook to make this known on a nation- 
‘wide 
worthy of one of the world’s greatest industries. It was 

big, not just in size, but in character and outlook as well. 


scale. Light’s Diamond Jubilee was a _ project 


The magnitude of the nationwide celebration can be 


7 measured best by estimating the cumulative effect of 


many local activities of great variety. As a means of 
visualizing this, consider what Jubilee activities meant 
to just one participant in terms of effort and results. 
Then consider the impact of one company’s activities on 


j just one of its communities and multiply that by about 
11200. Then extend these, the total effort, impact and 
jresults, over the entire country and an indication of 
) what local activity meant nationally can be glimpsed. 


Another measure of the size, scope and effectiveness 


Hof the Jubilee celebration was the impressive treatment 
jof the event in the nation’s newspapers and magazines, 
and in radio and television broadcasts, as summarized 


in the report of Don Luce, Chairman of Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee Committee, published in this issue. Before the 


Tflood of newspaper clippings were stopped for economic 
Hand other practical reasons some 13,000 to 15,000 had 
jbeen received at Jubilee headquarters. 


Still another measure was the response to the tele- 


' vision show on the evening of October 24th. Never before 
has so great a show been produced so successfully and 


with so many contributing sponsors—almost 170 of them. 


Evidence from hard-boiled television reviewers right on 
ithrough to the public everywhere indicates that the 
"show met with widespread favorable response. That, of 
jJcourse, does not mean that the show pleased every one 
jof its 70,000,000 or so viewers. Such a thing would have 
been humanly impossible, with family audiences ranging 
jin age from 7 to 70 plus, and with an infinite variety of 
Itastes, likings and perceptions. But the public response 











does indicate that many, many people gave some extra 
thought to what it is to be an American and that they 
were left with a warmer, more appreciative feeling for 
he entire electrical industry than they had before. 
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The Jubilee activities carried out by the nation’s 
electric companies were results of the initiative and 
careful planning of the companies themselves. At the 
same time, many of the activities were aided, to a great 
extent, by the help and suggestions offered by the 
Jubilee committees. 

The Jubilee meant many things to many people. It 
helped many companies to recognize anew the enormous 
role they play in their communities and in the nation. 
Through their work on the Jubilee celebration it may 
well be that many companies discovered strength and 
abilities of which they were previously unaware. Because 
the Jubilee’s conception was so broad, covering the whole 
range of electrical progress, it was relatively easy for 
companies to emphasize whatever particular phase ap- 
pealed most to the individual participant. But a surpris- 
ing number of companies chose to run the full range and 
did so with great success. It is not surprising, however, 
that the companies which were the most enthusiastic 
about the Jubilee’s success in their areas were those 
that had put the most effort into their Jubilee activities. 

The vast, tremendously complex operation of the Jubi- 
lee, a remarkable record of individual company achieve- 
ment and over-all industry cooperation, ran with amazing 
smoothness. The fact that it did is a tribute to the good- 
will, cooperative spirit, imagination, intelligence and 
deep sense of responsibility of hundreds, even thousands 
of people. The inspiration for this achievement and co- 
operation came, in large measure, from the hard work 
performed by the members of Jubilee committees both 
within their own companies and in the industry as a 
whole. 

They stand to be highly commended for their devotion 
to the job at hand and for the unselfish way in which 
they tackled the many tasks set before them. 


The term ‘“Light’s Diamond Jubilee” cannot be ap- 
plied to any year other than 1954. The observances and 
celebrations of the Jubilee, for the most part, will end 
with the end of 1954. But the Jubilee does not take a 
static stand as a milestone or bench mark in the history 
of the electrical industry. Its influence and impact will 
be felt in the accomplishments to come, making the in- 
dustry’s goals higher, its purpose firmer and its achieve- 
ments greater. 
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SPONSORING COMMITTEE FOR 
LIGHT’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 


Frank M. Tait, Chairman of the Board, 
The Dayton Power and Light Co; George 
H. Blake, Director, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co; Mr. Wilson, Chairman 
of the Committee; J. W. McAfee, Presi- 
dent, Union Electric Co. of Missouri; 
James B. Black, President, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co.; and Ralph J. Cordiner, 
President, General Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE 


Harold J. Rowe, Iowa Electric Light & 
Power Co.; W. H. Rodgers, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co.; ; 
Twichell, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp.; Mr. Wagner, Chairman of the 
Committee; Laurence A. Dunn, The 
United Illuminating Co.; R. M. Martin, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc.; Robert L. Coe, Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri; and C. A. Stevens, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co. 
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SOME LEADING LIGHTS 
OF THE JUBILEE 
COMMITTEES 


[Photographed at a recent joint dinner 
meeting of Jubilee Committees.] 


CHAIRMEN OF THE FOUR LIGHT’S 
DIAMOND JUBILEE COMMITTEES 


Ralph P. Wagner, Chairman of the | 
Electric Utilities Program Committee; 
Charles E. Wilson, Chairman of the Spon- 
soring Committee for Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee; Donald C. Luce, Chairman of 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee Committee; and 
W. H. Robinson, Jr., Chairman of the 
Electrical Manufacturers Committee. 


LIGHT’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
COMMITTEE 


Robert Gale, Association of Edison Illu- 
minating Companies; Harry Restofski, 
West Penn Power Co.; B. K. Wickstrum, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc.; Samuel 
G. Hibben, Illuminating Engineering § 
Society; Ashton B. Collins, Reddy Kilo- § 
watt, Inc.; and Mr. Luce, Chairman of 
the Committee. 












inner 
.] 
N June, 1953, Light’s Diamond Ju- 
| bilee Committee distributed to all 
prospective participants in the cele- 
HT’s bration of the 75th anniversary of 


2ES Edison’s invention of the first practical 
the incandescent lamp, a plan for the na- 


ittee; |] tionwide execution of a Jubilee pro- 
Spon- 9 gram. 

a That program is now concluded. In 
;and § terms of specific participations, activ- 
Ry ities, audiences, interests, placements 


and the other elements generally used 
to measure the success of such an 
undertaking, the Jubilee program as 
finally executed was so widespread that 
it is impossible to assemble all the 
necessary data for an exact and de- 
tailed report. 


A General Report 

This report on the Jubilee will, 
therefore, be general, in large mea- 
sure. In such terms, the Jubilee 
amounts to an outstanding success as 
a nationwide celebration. 

But in a larger sense, the success of 
the Jubilee as a whole also depends on 
what its celebration has meant in the 
operating area of each individual 
participant. Therefore, each partici- 
pant can measure his specific activities 
and accomplishments against this gen- 
E ] eral report and so determine its suc- 
cess in his own area. 





| Tilu- The point of first reference for this 
ofski, ‘ 

trum, report should be the Jubilee plan as 
amuel # announced in June, 1953. The intro- 
Kile duction of that plan was: 

an of “Since the invention of the first 








practical incandescent lamp by 
Thomas A. Edison on October 21, 
1879, marks the beginning of the 
Electrical Era, Light’s Diamond Ju- 
bilee offers an opportunity for a re- 
statement of the part the electrical 
industry has played and will con- 
tinue to play in our social and eco- 
nomic progress through electricity. 

“This re-statement should be made 
through celebrations of the Jubilee 
on both the local and the national 
level, beginning in the late summer 
of 1954 and building to a climax in 
October. 

“Jubilee celebrations on the local 
level should be spearheaded by the 






Report on Light's Diamond Jubilee 


By D. C. Luce 


Chairman, Light’s Diamond Jubilee Committee 
and President, Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


electric light and power companies. 
These community Jubilee activities 
should be conducted with the coop- 
eration of all possible organizations, 
both electrical and non-electrical, 
and with local publicity on what elec- 
trical progress means to the average 
American. 

“National Jubilee events—put on 
through the cooperation of all pos- 
sible segments of the electrical in- 
dustry—and national Jubilee pub- 
licity — reporting on 75 years of 
electrical progress and on the indus- 
try’s future development — should 
give a background against which the 
community Jubilee celebrations will 
have added meaning. 

“Thus, Light’s Diamond Jubilee 
should give the American people a 
new concept of the contributions 
made bya great industry to a great 
nation, to our high standards of 
living, comfort and well-being.” 

In light of this introduction, the fol- 


lowing accomplishments can be cited 
as results of the Jubilee: 


1. Virtually the entire electrical 
industry participated in some man- 
ner in the Jubilee. At least 300 or- 
ganizations took an active part — 
light and power companies, electrical 
manufacturers, electrical leagues 
and associations and others. 

2. There was Jubilee activity in 
every state in the Union, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in Hawaii, in 
Canada and in countries beyond the 
seas. By conservative estimate, more 
than 1200 American communities 
had Jubilee celebrations, from met- 
ropolitan centers to rural hamlets. 

3. The Jubilee’s climatic national 
event—the two-hour broadcast of 
“Light’s Diamond Jubilee” over 
four television networks which was 
concluded by an address from Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower—was 
watched by 70,000,000 people. This 
event was made possible by volun- 
tary contributions from both light 
and power companies and manufac- 
turers and was a focal point toward 
which most of the community Ju- 
bilee celebrations were built. 
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4. The Jubilee’s national publicity 
—and its local publicity as well— 
stressed the contributions of elec- 
trical progress to American develop- 
ment. In this the emphasis was on 
better lighting, adequate wiring, 
electricity on the farm and in the 
factory, future electrical develop- 
ments and, of course, the work of 
Edison and his successors in provid- 
ing the applications of electricity 
for our use. 

5. During the Jubilee the Amer- 
ican public had the opportunity to 
see more, hear more and read more 
about electricity and its role in their 
lives than in any other similar pe- 
riod in our history. It is reasonable 
to assume that this has favorably 
affected the public’s thinking about 
both electricity and the industry 
behind it. 

To quote again from the plan of 


June, 1953: 


“The solid core of the celebra- 
tion of Light’s Diamond Jubilee will 
be Jubilee activities in the cities and 
towns of the nation, giving the Ju- 
bilee theme a local application.” 


Jubilee Activities 


There followed a number of sugges- 


tions for these activities, grouped into 


eight project sections. Given below are 
most of these activities as they were 
actually worked out in the Jubilee, 
without specific reference to place or 
time. 


Lighting Projects — New street 
lighting systems were dedicated in 
the Jubilee. There was special flood- 
lighting of buildings, as well as Jubi- 
lee designs in building lighting. There 
were special lighting installations 
(many of them the 75-kw bulb) in 
stadiums, on the tops of buildings, on 
mountains, in plazas and at other 
points of high visibility. 


Display Projects—There were win- 
dow, show-case and lobby displays in 
companies, stores, banks, libraries, 
museums and schools. There were Ju- 
bilee displays at fairs, home shows and 
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expositions. There were Jubilee parade 
floats, many of them winning top 


prizes. There were special electric 


signs for the Jubilee. 


Projects Involving Audiences — 
Speeches and special programs about 
the Jubilee were presented to meet- 
ings of Rotary, Kiwanis, Civitans, 
Lions, PTA’s, women’s clubs, profes- 
sional groups, church groups and 
others. There were sermons devoted to 
the Jubilee. There were special tele- 
vision and radio programs. There were 
showings of motion pictures about 
electricity and thousands of special 
showings of the Jubilee film, “The 
Eager Minds.” There were many coro- 
nations of a “Queen of Light.” There 
were many plant dedications. There 
were many pageants and other pres- 
entations:of the story of light. There 
were luncheons and dinners devoted 
to the Jubilee and electrical progress, 
some of which made national head- 
lines. 


Projects Involving Youth—Jubilee 
programs were presented in schools 
and to meetings of youth groups. Ju- 
bilee pamphlets and other literature 
were distributed to schools and to 
teachers. There were essay contests 
for young people. Jubilee scholarships 
were given by Jubilee participants. 


Projects Involving Employees—Ju- 
bilee stories were published in about 
100 employee publications of compan- 
ies in the electrical industry and in 
some 60 publications of companies out- 
side the industry. There were special 
Jubilee posters and bulletin boards in 
plants. 


Projects Involving Public Partici- 
pation — Jubilee or Electrical Week 
was proclaimed in a number of states 
and in a great many cities and towns. 
There were many plant tours and com- 
pany open houses. A number of Jubilee 
all-electric homes were built for public 
inspection. Jubilee farms were desig- 
nated and were visited by the public. 
There were special bulb campaigns, 
range campaigns and other sales cam- 
paigns all over the country. 


Advertising and Publicity — The 
number of column inches of Jubilee 
advertising in local newspapers can 
never be counted. We do have a small 
measure of publicity given to Jubilee 
activities through the flood of some 
13,000 to 15,000 clippings of news 
stories and features received by the 
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committee from its clipping services 
and from participants. The clipping 
services were stopped shortly after the 
Jubilee climax, in order to conserve 
the committee budget, when the aver- 
age of clippings received was running 
at about 1000 a day. The fact that 
duplications among the clippings from 
all sources were remarkably few in- 
dicates that what was received was 
only a portion of what was actually 
published. 

Also locally inspired were at least 
30 special Jubilee sections in newspa- 
pers. In addition, there were many Ju- 
bilee billboards and plant entrance 
signs. A majority of the Jubilee parti- 
cipants used the Jubilee postmark ad 
plate or had other Jubilee identifica- 
tion on correspondence and bills. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pieces of Jubilee 
promotional literature were distrib- 
uted. 


Miscellaneous Projects—There were 
Jubilee “days” at fairs, conventions 
and other public gatherings. Many 
stores adopted the Jubilee theme for 
their own merchandising promotions. 


About national events, the plan of 
June, 1953, said: 

“The national events of Light’s 
Diamond Jubilee should dramatize 
everything the Jubilee stands for. 
They should be truly national in 
scope, big enough and important 
enough to warrant national public- 
ity coverage. They should provide 
the national background for com- 
munity Jubilee celebrations.” 


TV Show Biggest National Event 

The biggest national event of the 
Jubilee was the broadcast on October 
24 of the two-hour “Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee” over a total of 329 intercon- 
nected television stations on four net- 


works. The program was given delayed’ 


broadcasts over 26 additional stations 
not on the networks, including two in 
Hawaii. There were only three states 
into which the program did not reach. 

Many Jubilee participants identified 
themselves with the program through 
both publicity and advertising and so 
brought the broadcast into their own 
celebrations. 

The show was billed in advance as 
a “tapestry of entertainment woven 
around the theme of light.”’ As broad- 
cast, this promise was fulfilled in what 
was generally regarded as a smoothly 
flowing show that presenced, through 
both dramatic and documentary tech- 
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niques, the various “‘lights” by which 
Americans live. Into this presentation 
were integrated the achievements of 
the electrical past and the promise of 
the electrical future. 


Reviews Overwhelmingly Favorable 


Response to the broadcast was over- 
whelmingly favorable. The committee 
received clippings of 84 reviews of the 
program by individual newspapers. Of 
these, 29 were highly favorable, using 
such terms as “magnificent,” “fulfill- 
ment of television’s finest promise,” 
“superb entertainment” and the like. 
Another 40 reviews were favorable, 
and only 15 were unfavorable, though 
even most of these reviewed parts of 
the show favorably. Favorable reviews 
by the Associated Press were printed 
in at least 147 cities. Altogether, the 
committee received clippings from re- 
views of the broadcast printed in 174 
different cities in 41 states. Of these 
cities, there were only five in which no 
favorable review was printed. 

Two points were made over and over 
again in these reviews. One was that 
the industry had effectively told an in- 
dustry story without the use of formal 
commercials. The other was that the 
industry was not afraid to laugh at 
itself, especially in George Gobel’s hi- 
larious non-explanation of the opera- 
tion of an electronic brain. 

The response of the man in the 
street was no less favorable. Fan mail 
received by the committee through the 
networks and the producer was heavy, 
many being “the first fan letter I ever 
wrote.” These counted better than 9 
to 1 in praise of the program, an ex- 
traordinary ratio far higher than the 
favorable proportion customary for 
television’s other top shows. Many 
companies also received fan mail, over- 
whelmingly favorable, from listeners 
in their areas. 


Show’s Cost per Viewer Very Low 


The exact cost of the program has 
yet to be determined, but the upper 
limits have already been established. 
They mean that the industry was able 
to entertain some 70,000,000 people for 
two hours at an individual cost less 
than that of a post card. 

The light and power industry 
reached two important milestones dur- 
ing the Jubilee, both of which were 
given national attention. The first 
was the connection of the nation’s 
50,000,000th electrical customer on 
January 28. Since it was impossible 
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to identify this customer exactly, the 
committee suggested that individual 
Jubilee participants nominate “pos- 
sible” candidates for this honor in 
their service areas. Some 40 com- 
panies adopted the suggestion and 
used the event as one of their com- 
munity Jubilee activities. 

The other milestone was the installa- 
tion of the 100,000,000th kilowatt of 
generating capacity. By extremely 
fortunate and unforeseen circum- 
stances, this fell at a plant which was 
being both connected and dedicated 
on October 21. There was widespread 
national publicity on this milestone, 
but it was somewhat overshadowed by 
the volume of local Jubilee publicity 
on the anniversary day. 


GE’s 75-kw Bulb 


General Electric unveiled its 75-kw 
bulb, made especially for the Jubilee, 
on Edison’s birthday, February 11. 
This event generated national pub- 
licity, and the exhibition of the giant 
lamp throughout the country became 
a most impressive and integral part 
of many community Jubilee celebra- 
tions. Sylvania set up a 6000 bulb 
flashlight photograph of the famous 
Horseshoe Curve in Pennsylvania for 
a Jubilee event on October 20. The 
exhibit of the Menlo Park buildings 
at Greenfield Village, put into oper- 
ating order for the Jubilee, attracted 
national attention. 

According to the plan of June, 1953: 

“National publicity on Light’s 

Diamond Jubilee will report both 
on Jubilee activities and on elec- 
trical progress of the past 75 years 
and of the foreseeable future. This 
should provide a background against 
which community Jubilee celebra- 
tions will have added meaning.” 
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Both the national Jubilee events 
mentioned above and some community 
Jubilee activities generated national 
Jubilee publicity. This was the “spot 
news” phase of the Jubilee’s national 
publicity program. 

For the feature phase of the pro- 
gram, stress was laid on what elec- 
tricity means to the American people. 
Particular attention was given to 
electricity in the home—lighting and 
wiring—to electricity on the farm and 
to future electrical developments. The 
work of Edison was also a popular 
subject with national publications. 

Feature syndicates and over 50 na- 
tional publications issued one or more 
stories centered on phases of the Jubi- 
lee and its theme. These included gen- 
eral magazines, women’s and family 
magazines, shelter magazines, farm 
magazines, Sunday supplements, trade 
publications, youth publications and 
special magazines of national club and 
service groups. 

In the area of. network television 
and radio, Westinghouse, General 
Electric and ECAP each devoted an 
entire program in its regular series 
to the Jubilee, through an Edison 
story. In addition, there were ten 
other network radio and _ television 
programs in which the Jubilee re- 
ceived substantial treatment. Many 
national advertisers, both within and 
outside of the electrical industry, 
saluted the Jubilee in broadcast com- 
mercials and in printed advertising. 

Editorials in newspapers are one 
measure of the success of a program 
like the Jubilee, since each presents 
the paper’s opinion rather than its 
reporting of an event. The commit- 
tee has received clippings of more 
than 350 editorials about the Jubilee 
published in newspapers in 45 states. 


Two Jubilee window displays at offices of Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
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Several of these were reprints of edi- 
torials sent out by special services. 

The trade press of the electrical in- 
dustry supported the Jubilee whole- 
heartedly, both in reporting on the 
progress of the Jubilee and in offer- 
ing valuable suggestions for effective 
Jubilee activities. 

These, then, are the general Jubilee 
results in its three principal areas of 
activity. The committee regrets that 
space does not permit the mention of 
a great many details that are illustra- 
tive of the Jubilee’s impact—like the 
judge in Iowa who forgave traffic 
violators on October 21 if they knew 
the significance of the day. 


Credit for Jubilee’s Success 


In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized that the credit for the success 
of the Jubilee belongs to the hundreds 
of individuals and their companies 
who saw in this year’s celebration a 
priceless opportunity and enthusias- 
tically worked to realize its potential. 
They took up the committee’s over- 
all Jubilee plan and tremendously en- 
riched it with concepts and activities 
for their own communities. 

From the beginning, the committee 
felt that its contribution to the Jubi- 
lee celebration could best be made 
through suggestions, assistance, pro- 
duction of materials and general sup- 
port. The Jubilee has been an indus- 
try, not a committee, undertaking. 

Personally, I think we may all be 
justly proud of the accomplishments 
of the Jubilee celebration. And I 
should like to thank all those indivi- 
duals in the industry, as well as the 
members of the committee and of its 
agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, who con- 
tributed to the accomplishments of 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee. 





ONSTAR RANT 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE DELUGE 
FOR OPERATION SCRAPBOOK 


Miss Patricia Byrne smiles bravely as she faces the job of classifying thou- 

sands of clippings, newspaper sections, magazine articles, promotional 

pieces and other items which poured into Jubilee headquarters as a result 

of activities throughout the nation. Four big scrapbooks already made up 
hold only a small portion of the total material published. 
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Still More on What the Companies Did 
on Light’s Diamond J ubilee 


ITH this article, the BULLETIN 
completes its summarizations 
of companies’ Diamond Jubilee 
activities. Included are the activities 
of some companies not reported 


earlier as well as additional out- 
standing activities of other com- 


panies who were mentioned in pre- 
vious articles. 

The range of activities was wide. 
The activities were individually im- 
pressive and successful. Combined 
into one big celebration they formed 
one of the largest observances Amer- 
ica has experienced. 

Company activities included Jubi- 
lee releases and special newspaper 
sections; stories and articles in com- 
pany magazines, dealer publications 
and stockholder reports; radio and 
television programs, interviews, fea- 
tures and spot announcements; pro- 
motion pieces such as bill stuffers, 
pass-outs, special leaflets, flyers, 
lamp promotions, range campaigns, 
all-electric home activities and farm 
programs; window displays, special 
building lighting, outdoor  illumi- 
nated signs and billboards. 

In addition, many special Jubilee 
events were carried out—‘Queen of 
Light” contests, lighting exhibits in 
museums and other public buildings, 
displays at fairs, proclamations by 
civic officials, presentations of medal- 
lions and lamp replicas, Jubilee ban- 
quets, speeches, film showings, ser- 
vice club talks, Jubilee “nights” at 
sports events and other gatherings, 
youth activities, school programs, es- 
say contests, plant dedications, pa- 
rade floats and special lighting in- 
stallations. 

Individual company summaries are 
as follows: 


Florida Power & Light Co. in- 
augurated its Jubilee activities dur- 
ing the King Orange Jamboree and 
Orange Bow] Parade in Miami when 
it cooperated with General Electric 
in producing a giant electrically il- 
luminated water fountain “spectacu- 
lar’ in Biscayne Bay. This and the 
Jubilee float were nationally tele- 
vised in connection with the festivi- 
ties. 


In February, FP&L participated in 
Ft. Myers’ Edison Day festival by 
providing a float and other decora- 
tions for the occasion. 

Special exhibits and expositions in 
which the company’s participation 
was given a Jubilee emphasis were 
held in Daytona Beach, Ft. Myers 
and Miami. At the Miami Better 
Home Show about 25,000 sq ft of 
space were given over to Jubilee ex- 
hibits. An elaborate ten-scene pan- 
tomime, in which 20 live models de- 
picted 75 years of progress in elec- 
trical homemaking, was staged every 
hour and seen by some 50,000 per- 
sons. The company also sponsored 
a week of model all-electric home 
showings in the Miami area. 

In connection with the inaugura- 
tion of a new whiteway lighting sys- 
tem in Sarasota, FP&L’s Western 
Division office materially assisted 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
sponsoring a “Queen of Light” con- 
test. Robert H. Fite, President of 
FP&L, was principal speaker at the 
lighting ceremonies. Other activities 
which were sponsored by divisions 
of the company were the Eastern 
Division’s electrical appliance expo- 
sition, all-electric home demonstra- 





Florida P&L Jubilee Publicity 
News Stories 
1 or more...releases to newspapers 
each month, Jan.-Oct. 


ee Oe eer Eee newspapers in service 
area received releases. 

Pen ss state stories appeared during 
Jubilee. 

RO ese o05c Seam Jubilee stories during 


October alone. 


4200 col. in. Jubilee news and fea- 
tures. 

Radio 

ee ree radio stations used, 
Sept. and Oct. 

PROS ie saussenstane one-minute spot an- 
nouncements. 

Television 

ee ee one-minute spot an- 
nouncements. 

et ot one tie 10-second announce- 
ments. 

Rohe dyes 90-second spots. 

(In addition, frequent advance an- 

nouncements of Jubilee TV show.) 

Miscellaneous 

Hundreds of posters, window dis- 


plays, exhibits, display cards, banners 
and bulletins were used. 
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tion and cooking school and the 
Northern Division’s electrical exposi- 
tion at Daytona Beach. 

The company installed special 
decorations and window displays at 
the Edison home in Ft. Myers where 
a Jubilee Open House was held dur- 
ing Jubilee Week. For another major 
Jubilee event, the turning on of Ft. 
Lauderdale’s new whiteway lighting 
system, the company placed Edison 
commemorative posters on the 325 
new light standards, was prominent 
in all civic festivities and assisted 
in speaking arrangements. 

Special window displays featuring 
the Jubilee were provided for the 
company’s 30 district offices and dis- 
play materials were made available 
to electrical dealers in its area. 

A Jubilee promotion activity which 
will continue through December is 
FP&L’s Electric Range compaign. 
Original sales expectation was 5,000 
ranges, but early reports indicate 
that sales in this Jubilee promotion 
will far exceed this quota. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. made use 
of showings of the GE 75-kw bulb as 
an added attraction at two of their 
largest Jubilee observances. One of 
these occasions was in Baton Rouge, 
La., at the half-time show of a Louisi- 
ana State University football game, 
when the actual bulb was brought to 
full brilliance in the middle of the 
field where it was surrounded by 
members of the band who had made 
a bulb formation. 

The bulb was also shown at the 
South Texas State Fair when officials 
of the company, of General Electric 
and of the fair combined their efforts 
to pay tribute to the Jubilee. Ten 
thousand people were present to 
watch as Morris Turner, chosen to 
represent the youth of America by 
virtue of his grand champion winning 
of the 4-H calf show, turned on the 
giant bulb. In addition, the cere- 
monies were televised over 17 Texas 
stations. 

Gulf States Utilities also tied-in the 
Jubilee with the ground-breaking 
ceremonies of a new power plant unit, 
used a Jubilee theme in its advertis- 
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ing, arranged for speeches and show- 
ings of “The Eager Minds” before 
various groups, and featured the Ju- 
bilee in a special issue of its employee 
magazine, Plain Talks. 


Long Island Lighting Co., in addi- 
tion to using a special Jubilee post- 
mark featuring its little girl, “LIL,” 
made wide use of many special Jubi- 
lee materials in activities conducted 
throughout its approximately 1250 
square mile service area. 

The company started its Jubilee 
activities with a Jubilee tie-in with 
the connection of the industry’s 50 
millionth customer in January, 1954. 

Designed during the summer 
months and displayed throughout the 
remainder of 1954 was an attractive 
window display which featured the 
Jubilee by depicting lighting in 1879 
and 1954. 

An extensive Jubilee exhibit was 
sponsored by Long Island Lighting 
at the Mineola Fair and Industrial 
Exposition held at Roosevelt Raceway, 
L. I., from Oct. 9 through Oct. 17. 
Oct. 12 was set aside as Edison Day 
and on that day Sylvania’s noted tele- 
vision star, Roxanne, threw the switch 
to turn on a display of street-lighting 
advances through the years. There 
was also an industry dinner at which 
two of Edison’s co-workers were hon- 
ored guests. This was an over-all 
island activity covering a population 
of at least 1,500,000. Advertising and 
publicity and some of the project’s 
features covered about 20 Long Island 
communities. 


Ohio Edison Co. sponsored a well- 
rounded Jubilee program, two ac- 
tivities of which were particularly 
outstanding. One was its Jubilee 
Lighting Contest; the other the dedi- 
cation of its Niles Plant on Oct. 21. 

Designed to promote principles of 
good home lighting and to call atten- 
tion to the Jubilee, the contest was 
open to all boys and girls from the 
ages of 12 through 18. The entry, in 
booklet form, contained all the infor- 
mation and materials needed, which 
included a brief discussion of proper 
lamps and fixtures for good lighting, 
drawings of various rooms which 
were furnished except for lighting 
fixtures and, on special gummed cut- 
out pages, drawings of lamps and fix- 
tures. Contestants cut out these 
lighting devices and pasted them into 
position on the room drawings in 
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Ohio Edison’s Outstanding Lighting 
Contest 


When Ohio Edison Co._ announced 
its Jubilee Lighting Contest for stu- 
dents at the start of the school term, 
a total of 6,090 boys and girls re- 
quested the booklet entry blank for 
the contest. Since the close of com- 
petition, requests for additional book- 
lets from school authorities has num- 
bered 32,000 with still more requests 
flooding the office. 

What kind of contest could elicit 
such a response? One designed to 
promote principles of good home 
lighting and to call attention to the 
Jubilee. Materials needed for the con- 
test—a brief discussion of proper 
lamps and fixtures for good lighting. 
drawings of various rooms furnished 
except for lighting fixtures, and draw- 
ings of lamps and lighting fixtures on 
gummed cutout pages—were all con- 
tained in the entry booklet. Contes- 
tants cut out these lighting devices 
and pasted them according to good 
lighting practices on the room draw- 
ings. 

Further information regarding this 
contest is contained in the Ohio Edi- 
son summary. 














accordance with good lighting prac- 
tices. 

Prizes included 50 all-expenses-paid 
two-day trips to Detroit with visits to 
the Henry Ford Museum at Dearborn 
and Edison’s birthplace at Milan. 
Ohio; ten portable typewriters; 20 
three-speed record players; 20 porta- 
ble radios; and 30 flash cameras. Allo- 
cation of an equal number of prizes 
was made to each of the company’s 
ten divisions. 

For the Niles Plant dedication, the 
entire program, plant dedications and 
the three-day public opening that fol- 
lowed were tied in with the Jubilee 
theme. The program was held after 
dark, at 7:30 p.m., to take advantage 
of special lighting effects as part of 
the ceremony. From a 19th century 
speaker’s stand, illuminated by gas 
lamps and Edison’s first incandescent 
electric lamp, brief remarks were 
made by Walter H. Sammis, President 
of Ohio Edison; Mayor Edward P. 
Lennev of Niles; Alfred  Iddles, 
President of Babcock & Wilcox, and 
Gwilym A. Price, President of West- 
inghouse. After the actual dedica- 
tion was made by a 75-year-old re- 
tired employee, John T. Swarts, born 
a few days after Edison’s invention. 
two banks of floodlights were turned 
on, brilliantly illuminating the entire 
plant. 

During the three-day open house, 
a total of 12,256 visitors, together 
with 300 employees and their fami- 
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lies, toured the plant where special 
exhibits were on display. Each visi- 
tor was presented with a special sou- 
venir booklet which told of plant oper- 
ation and the Jubilee. 

In tribute to the dedication, a 
special issue was run by the Niles 
Daily Times. 

Just prior to dedication day, 45 
security analysts, investment coun- 
selors and financial writers, repre- 
senting investment firms and pubii- 
cations in New York City and other 
financial centers, made a _ three-day 
inspection tour of Edison properties. 
The trip began in Springfield where 
the group boarded two chartered 
buses, which took them to Akron, 
Youngstown, Warren, Mansfield, Mar- 
ion, Lorain, Elyria and smaller Ohio 
towns and communities before the 
tour ended at the Niles Plant for the 
dedication. 

Other Jubilee activities sponsored 
by Ohio Edison included distribution 
of news releases and pictures to news- 
papers, incorporation into advertising 
of the Jubilee theme and emblem, 
presentations of busts of Edison to 
three schools named for the inventor, 
special window displays and an illu- 
minated “spectacular” sign, varied 
showings of a model electric farm. 
and making available to public groups 
a service club program which included 
a Jubilee speech, newsreel clips of 
the life of Edison, and special dis- 
plays for illustration. 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. 
spread its Jubilee activities over 25 
towns in its service area. Included in 
its observances were 150 showings of 
“The Eager Minds” before civic 
groups, decoration of each of its 
offices and the operation of a speak- 
ers bureau in each of the company’s 
divisions. 

Copies of “The Genie in the Amber 
Box” were presented to each of the 
company’s employees and to all news- 
paper editors in the state; Jubilee ex- 
hibits were shown at all county fairs 
and the Oklahoma State Fair; and 
half-time shows were promoted at 
high school and college football games. 


Pennsylvania Power Co. took a 
display which had been built origi- 
nally for a county exposition and 
placed the display permanently in its 
New Castle Plant, where special tours 
have been conducted for select groups 
and where “open house” tours for the 
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general public have been held each 
Sunday. On Industry-Education Day, 
25 local teachers toured the plant 
where they also were shown “The 
Eager Minds.” 

The film has been made available to 
the public, and company officials have 
made Jubilee speeches before several 
civic groups. 

Another prominent activity was the 
Jubilee Electric Range Contest for 
residential customers in the company 
area. Winners’ awards were three 
modern electric ranges, while a Dia- 
mond Jubilee light bulb was pre- 
sented to each contest entrant. 

During October, when Jubilee ac- 
tivities were highlighted nationally, 
the company conducted a special press 
tour to a farm, an industry, a school, 
a hotel equipped with an _ electric 
kitchen and to two homes. At a din- 
ner which was part of this event, “The 
Eager Minds” was shown. 

Mayors of principal cities in the 
Pennsylvania Power area, Several of 
whom issued special proclamations, 
were presented with Jubilee medal- 
lions. 

The Jubilee was stressed in special 
displays at several area fairs during 
the year, in all company advertising 
during the year, and in Penn Power 
News. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
scheduled eight local showings in five 
cities of a program entitled “An Ad- 
venture in Nostalgia and Astonish- 
ment.” Persons who attended this 
showing, which included a showing 
of the 75-kw lamp and a talk by 
Garlan Morse, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
uct’s Pacific Coast Director of Sales, 
were presented with gift Jubilee lamps 
and Edison comic books. 

To inspire local office activity, the 
company sponsored a window display 
contest for its 25 branch offices. Em- 
ployees were sent bulletins on the 
national Jubilee television program, 
and the masthead of the employee 
paper, Puget Power News, was rede- 
signed with a Jubilee theme. 

The company obtained 1,000 copies 
of the Farm Journal Jubilee issue for 
counter and call use, and 1,000 Read- 
er’s Digest book condensations on 
Edison for give-away at school meet- 
ings. In its correspondence, Puget 
Sound Power & Light has used the 
Jubilee postage meter slug 
August and made use of letterhead 
stickers in the summer and fall. 


since 
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St. Joseph Light & Power Co. high- 
lighted its local observance on Oct. 21 
when the city of St. Joseph dedicated 
its new million-dollar street-lighting 
system with a downtown street 
pageant which had the Jubilee as its 
theme. Large 36-in. plastic medallions 
were suspended from all of the new 
lighting standards surrounding a two- 
block area, which was roped off for 
the festivities that included a re- 
creation by a group of Little Theater 
players of the scene of Edison’s in- 
vention of the first practical incandes- 
cent lamp, the official lighting of the 


system by the mayor, and square 
dancing in the streets. The celebra- 
tion came during Light’s Diamond 


Jubilee Week, as it had been officially 
proclaimed by the mayor. 

Other. Jubilee activities included 
showings of “The Eager Minds” to 
all employees and to civic groups; a 
Jubilee lamp campaign; special Jubi- 
lee advertising through newspapers, 
radio and by billboards; Jubilee-in- 
spired window and office displays; a 
special issue of the house organ, Con- 
tact, and a special mailing of the book- 
let, “This Is the Electric Industry,” to 
a representative group of business 
and professional men. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
concentrated its Jubilee activities in 
October when it sponsored special ex- 
hibits at the State Fair in Columbia 
and at county fairs in Orangeburg 
and Charleston, as well as using a 
Jubilee theme for the dedication of 
the Urquhart Station Steam Plant. 
Principal speaker at the dedication 
was Donald Russel, President of the 
University of South Carolina. 

Advertising in all media was tied 
in with the dedication ceremonies and 
with the fair exhibits at the time of 
their respective occurrences. In addi- 
tion, there were special sections of the 
Columbia daily newspaper featuring 
the dedication and the Jubilee, and an 
issue of the employee magazine, Live 
Wires, paid tribute to Edison and the 
75th anniversary of the first prac- 
tical incandescent bulb’s invention. 


Utah Power & Light Co., as a part 
of its observance, showed a mobile 
lighting exhibit in both its Utah and 
Western Colorado territory, featured 
the Jubilee in an “Adequate Lighting” 
display in connection with Salt Lake 
City’s Parade of Homes, and spon- 
sored two special Diamond Jubilee 
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exhibits at the Utah State Fair. 

Promotion of the Jubilee also took 
place through special newspaper ad- 
vertisements, a series of window and 
store displays, radio spot announce- 
ments, counter and window cards and 
the use of postmark ad plates on all 
outgoing mail from the company’s 
various Offices in four states. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
had run, through October, a total of 
6,955 inches of newspaper advertising 
which called attention to the Jubilee. 
In other forms of advertising, a large 
floodlit “spectacular” adorned the 
front of. the Wausau office building, 
all of the company’s 24-sheet  bill- 
boards featured the Jubilee during 
September and October, special Jubi- 
lee small advertisements had been 
placed in numerous community book- 
lets and high school newspapers, and 
spot announcements had been made 
on television. 

The company stressed the observ- 
ance in its state and county fair dis- 
plays, sponsored a special half-hour 
television show to promote the Jubi- 
lee generally and the national two- 
hour television show particularly, and 
opened to the public a “light-condi- 
tioned” home. A Jubilee tie-in was 
emphasized in a celebration for the 
turning on of Wausau’s new mer- 
cury-vapor lamp lighting system. 

Reprints of the Farm Journal's 
Jubilee farm article were distributed 
to 2,000 selected farm customers and 
“The Eager Minds,” GE’s “Freedom 
and Power,” and the Edison film have 
been made available to public audi- 
ences by Wisconsin Public Service. 
Store and window displays, stories in 
the company publication, stickers on 
outgoing mail, postage meters, hand- 
outs and truck cards were among the 
other methods which the company 
used to call attention to the Jubilee. 


Electrical League of Rhode Island 
sparked during the entire month of 
October a statewide Jubilee range 
promotion, in which all dealers, dis- 
tributors and _ utilities in Rhode 
Island participated. 

In the week of Oct. 4-11, a special 
lighting exhibit featuring the 75-kw 
GE lamp was held in downtown Provi- 
dence. Rhode Island’s Governor Rob- 
erts threw the switch to turn on the 
lamp. 

The League, in conjunction with 
the Providence Section of AIEE, 
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sponsored a Light’s Diamond Jubilee 
Dinner at the Sheraton-Biltmore 
Hotel in Providence on Oct. 21. 


Arizona Public Service Co., whose 
previous activities were noted earlier, 
continued its extensive Jubilee pro- 
motions among both its employees 
and its customers. 

Employees were kept continually 
aware of Light’s Diamond Jubilee by 
special features in the house organ, 
Spark and Flame, by office decora- 
tions and special displays, by individ- 
ual letters to employees promoting the 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee television 
show, and by presentation to each em- 
ployee of a copy of the booklet, “The 
Genie in the Amber Box.” Through- 
out the Jubilee, sales personnel were 
themselves made more conscious of 
electric progress by a company re- 
quest that they impress upon their 
customers the significance of the 
observance. 

Special promotions included the of- 
fering of Jubilee Nite Lites as pre- 
miums in a lamp campaign and the 
showing of an all-electric home, at 
which Jubilee souvenirs were distrib- 
uted. A half-time show for an Ari- 
zona State College football game, a 
marionette skit for the state fair and 
publicizing of the Jubilee theme in 
“Tee Cycles of ’55’”’ were special events 
promoted by the company. 

For the public, Arizona Public Ser- 
vice arranged plant tours through 
its Phoenix Power Plant, provided 
speeches and handout materials for 
civic functions, held showings of 
“The Eager Minds” and arranged for 
a Jubilee emphasis in pro- 
grams. 

In addition to the publicity result- 
ing from company-sponsored events 
and Jubilee commemorations, the com- 
pany supplied the newspaper of its 
area with a widely-reprinted feature 
entitled “Arizona Scrapbook.” 


school 


The Detroit Edison Co., by a happy 
coincidence, dedicated its St. Clair 
Power Plant on Oct. 21, and by plac- 
ing in operation at 11:20 a.m. its 
huge 156,250-kw No. 4 generator 
caused the electric utility industry 
to reach 100 million kilowatts of 
generating capacity on the 75th an- 
niversary of Edison’s invention 
which gave the industry its birth. 

Although completion and dedica- 
tion of the St. Clair plant had been 
planned by the company as a Jubilee 
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ELEVEN TWENTY A. M., OCTOBER 21, 1954 


_ And the 100 millionth kw of generating capacity ties into the nation’s power 
lines as the Institute’s Managing Director, on this historic occasion, starts the 
fourth 156,250-kw turbine-generator at Detroit Edison’s St. Clair Power Plant. 


event, its  record-making 100-mil- 
lionth kilowatt role was unexpected 
since installation schedules had indi- 
cated that the milestone might not 
be attained until the first part of 
November. Favorable construction 
progress throughout the country 


brought the industry to the mark: 


ahead of the 
date. 

John Edison Sloane, grandson of 
Thomas A. Edison, dedicated the 
plant. Also participating in the cere- 
monies were Col. H. S. Bennion, Man- 
aging Director of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, and Walker L. Cisler, 
President of Detroit Edison. The 
ceremonies were televised during a 
half-hour show, of which a kinescope 
was reshown on the following eve- 
ning. 

On the same day, a special dinner 
was arranged by the Henry Ford 
Museum at Greenfield Village, in co- 
operation with the Electrical Asso- 


previously expected 





ciation of Detroit to commemorate 
National Electrical Week, Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee, and the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Henry Ford Museum. 
Earlier that week, on Oct. 18, the 
Electrical Association of Detroit spon- 
sored an industry banquet at the 
Sheraton Cadillac Hotel to observe 
Electrical Week and the Jubilee. 


New England Electric System com- 
panies have been engaged in a varied 
program of Jubilee activities in addi- 
tion to those reported previously. 

All System companies published on 
Oct. 21 the Electric Coordinating 
Council’s 600-line newspaper adver- 
tisement over the signature of “Elec- 
tric Light and Power Companies of 
New England.” The ad featured the 
Oct. 24 Light’s Diamond Jubilee tele- 
vision show. 

Jubilee Electric Range Essay Con- 
tests were conducted by all system 
companies during October. Prizes 
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consisted of several thousand dollars 
worth of electric appliances and were 
awarded to contestants who best filled 
out the statement “I like electric cook- 
ing because .. .” in 25 words. Each 
contestant received a 150-w bulb, with 
which a Jubilee insert was enclosed. 
About 20,000 such bulbs were dis- 
tributed in connection with the con- 
tests. 

In cooperation with Lions Clubs in 
the sale of light bulbs during October, 
NEES companies donated a 150-w 
Jubilee bulb for inclusion with every 
bag of bulbs sold. It was estimated 
that approximately 40,000 bulbs were 
distributed in this campaign. 

Lawrence Electric Co. presented a 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee program at 
a Greater Lawrence Kiwanis Club 
dinner on Oct. 21 with a talk on the 
life of Edison. “The Eager Minds” 
was shown and 150-w bulbs were dis- 
tributed. 

The Narragansett Electric Co. pre- 
sented each of its employees with a 
150-w bulb on Oct. 21. During the 
week following Oct. 17, the company 
featured Jubilee displays in the 
Providence Union Station, in the pub- 
lic library and in the lobbies of banks. 
This company also was a major par- 
ticipant in activities of the Electric 
League of Rhode Island. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. held 
an impressive Jubilee activity on Oc- 
tober 21 at Wilmington, N. C., when 
the Louis V. Sutton Steam Electric 
Generating Plant, named to honor 
CP&L’s president, was dedicated. 
Open House was held throughout the 
day and guides conducted visitors 
through the plant. Mr. Sutton spoke 
briefly, eulogizing Edison’s genius, 
and tribute was paid to the Jubilee 
in the principal dedication address 
delivered by Governor Luther H. 
Hodges, then Lieutenant Governor. 

Among other Jubilee activities, 
three ads featuring the Jubilee and 
promoting the October 24 television 
show were run in 85 daily and weekly 
newspapers. Special displays were 
set up in all 48 of the company’s 
offices. Radio and television commer- 
cials featured the Jubilee and spe- 
cial issues of the house organ, Spot- 
light, and the company dealer maga- 
zine, Electrical Dealer Coordinator, 
were published. In addition to use 
of Jubilee materials, company speak- 
ers on the Jubilee and the GE motion 
picture, “Freedom and Power,” were 
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made available for community 
groups. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Co. con- 
tinued its vigorous Jubilee participa- 
tion and added further activities to 
those already reported. 

One of their most spectacular Jubi- 
lee projects was the decoration of the 
tower of Niagara Mohawk’s Electric 
Building in Buffalo. In its three- 
stage lighting display, first the tower 
of the skyscraper was floodlighted; 
then 12 diamonds, each almost 13 ft 
tall and composed of 44 lamps, were 
illuminated as they rotated around the 
tower. Finally, a cascade of 2,496 
flickering lights simulated a waterfall 
down the front of the building. This 
sequence was repeated continuously 
each night. 

Niagara Mohawk also coordinated 
the Jubilee into a lamp campaign and 
distributed 530 counter cards through 
jobbers to call attention to the tele- 
vision show on Oct. 24. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
continued its intensive Jubilee pro- 
motions, some of which already have 
been described, by using TV spots, 
newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments to promote the four-network 
television show for which it pur- 
chased the station-break commercials 
in its area. 

Two special window displays were 
rotated among the divisions of the 
company. One of the displays showed 
how electricity set men free of ig- 
norance, squalor, darkness and slav- 
ery, while the other contained a gen- 
eral message on the Jubilee and its 
significance. 

At ceremonies held for the signing 
of Light’s Diamond Jubilee Week 
proclamations throughout its area, 
PP&L presented Jubilee medallions to 
city officials. 

An important part of PP&L’s ob- 
servance was the Jubilee tie-in with 
the dedication of its new Martins 
Creek Plant during the summer. 

Each company employee received 
through the mail an outline of the 
company’s Jubilee plans, a Jubilee 
window sticker, and a copy of “How 
Would You Live Without Electricity?” 
Newspaper advertising and poster dis- 
plays rounded out the PP&L Jubilee 
program. 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co. has exhibited special Jubilee dis- 
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plays at a Home Show in West 
Orange and at the Bergen County 
Industrial Show since a previous 
summary of its activities. 

A unique Jubilee project is Public 
Service’s sponsorship of “Tricks With 
Light,” a lecture-demonstration that 
was originated for Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee. The program, which is ex- 
pected to be seen by about 8,500 per- 
sons before Jan. 1, covers the history 
of lighting, the progress of the in- 
candescent lamp since Edison’s time, 
fluorescence, better light-better sight 
practices and an explanation of the 
Jubilee’s meaning. 


Southern California Edison Co., 
whose outstanding Jubilee program 
has received prior comment in the 
BULLETIN, had received about 5,500 
column inches of Jubilee news story 
clippings on its activities from Jan. 1 
through Oct. 21, 1954. This is the 
equivalent of at least two complete 
editions of one of the Los Angeles 
metropolitan daily newspapers. 

One of its major activities previ- 
ously unpublicized in the BULLETIN 
was the sponsorship on Sept. 17 of a 
half-hour television show, “A Tribute 
to Light’s Diamond Jubilee,” from the 
Los Angeles County Fair. This open- 
ing-night show at the fair featured an 
all-electric home on display there, the 
75-kw GE lamp, an aquatic display 
from a lighted swimming pool and 
other items of interest. 

The culminating event of Southern 
California Edison’s program for the 
year was the dedication of Lake 
Thomas A. Edison at Vermilion Dam. 
Company officials, state and local dig- 
nitaries were in attendance at the 
event which was widely reported in 
the press and by television news films. 
All guests at the Lake Edison dedi- 
cation received a souvenir rock taken 
from the dam site upon which was 
mounted a small bronze plaque which 
read, “Commemorating the Dedica- 
tion of Lake Thomas A. Edison by 
Southern California Edison Company 
in Light’s Diamond Jubilee Year, 
October 19, 1954.” 

During the year, 126 company em- 
ployees participated in 397 programs 
which were presented before 30,145 
persons. In the climactic month of 
October, Governor Goodwin J. Knight 
issued a Light’s Diamond Jubilee 
proclamation, as did many mayors. 

(Continued on page 428) 
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Upper left: At Niles Plant, Alfred Iddles, Pres., Babcock & Wilcox; 
W. H. Sammis, Pres., Ohio Edison, and G. A. Price, Pres., 
Westinghouse Electric. 


Above: Detroit Edison Pres. W. L. Cisler watches John Edison 
Sloane, Mr. Edison’s grandson, unveil plaque at St. Clair Plant. 


Below: At Lake Thomas A. Edison dedication ceremonies, W. L. 

Chadwick, Vice Pres., Southern California Edison; Clare Hendee, 

U. S. Forestry Service; Francis L. Adams, F.P.C.; Pres. Harold 
Quinton and Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. J. F. Davenport. 


Bottom: At Harris Station, Central Maine Power’s Pres. W. F. 
Wyman (left) and Vice Pres. H. F. Schnurle flank Chief Engineer 
Ford W. Harris, whose name the plant bears. 


J. B. Black, Pres., PG&E, and S. D. Bechtel, Pres., 
Bechtel Corp. 


Below: Behind TV’s Roxanne are Bart Wickstrum, 

Vice Pres., Sylvania; Eugene Rose and Stanley Barber, 

Edison pioneers, and E. W. Doebler, Pres., Long 
Island Lighting. 
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THE BUILDINGS GLOW 


Lighted Jubilee emblem at Public Service Electric and Gas 
general office. (Below) Commonwealth Edison’s 12 ft tall 
bulb, covered with 2 in sq mirrors, seemed jewel-studded. 


Above: Niagara Mohawk’s 
Electric Building in Buffalo 
was adorned with a spectacu- 
lar three-stage lighting dis- 
play containing 12 diamonds, 
each composed of 44 lamps, 
and a cascade of 2496 flicker- 
ing lights. 


Right: Brilliantly illuminated 
Atlantic City Electric office. 


didausdtin inlet uke 








Dramatic exterior lighting was part of Jubilee dedication at 
Ohio Edison’s Niles Plant. 





Upper left: Speakers’ 

stand at Ohio Edison’s 

Niles Plant dedication 
ceremony. 


Center left: Speakers’ 

stand and guests of South- 

ern California Edison at 

Lake Thomas A. Edison 

dedication atop Vermilion 
Dam. 





Below: The brilliant 75-kw bulb 

was shown at South Texas 

State Fair by Gulf States Utili- 
ties Co. 
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Tied in with Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co.’s Jubilee activities, the Oklahoma University band 
formed a light bulb with “1879” at its flanks during the half-time period of one of the univer- 
sity’s football games. 
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Upper right: Guests at 
Jubilee dedication of Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric’s 
Pittsburg Steam Plant. 


Center right: Central 
Maine Power’s Harris Sta- 
tion at Indian Pond, 
placed in operation after 
a Jubilee dedication 
ceremony. 


low: 75-kw bulb placed in 
wntown Providence, R. I., by 
ectrical League of Rhode 
| Island. 


The Detroit Edison Co.’s new St. Clair Power Plant was dedicated and placed in full operation 
on Oct. 21 in a Jubilee ceremony, putting the industry’s 100 millionth kw of generating ca- 
pacity on the power lines. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


FARM 
BETTER 


f a Lv GLECTRICALLY ~) 
: : UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Above: Ohio Edison Jubilee ay clad 


Lighting Contest winners as- 
semble for lunch. 


Upper right: A Public Service 
Electric and Gas demonstra- 
tion. 


Right: DeLamar Holt, Utah 
Power & Light, receives cham- 
pionship award for Jubilee 
exhibit from J. A. Theobold, 
State Fair Association. 
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Above: San Diego 
County Electrical Pi- 
oneers Jubilee Ban- 
t. 

_— Above: Jan Golus, 

San Diego’s Miss 

ne . > Light’s Diamond Ju- 
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The Tapestry of Opmion 


What They Said About Light’s Diamond Jubilee TV Show 


6s 


... for the millions of Americans . . 


. each must have found his own 


interpretation of what he saw and heard.” 


“save for George Gobel, not funny and 

not entertaining at all.” 

“television reached its highest pinnacle 
The quiet, thought - provoking, 

reverent air which carried through the 

entire show — enlivened gently with 

humor was a joy...” 

“made us proud to be Americans.” 

“an epochal presentation... its treat- 

ment of Americans as individuals was 

superb.” 

“TV at its very best.” 

“Everybody we know is raving about 

it ” 

“If only there were more programs of 

that caliber.” 


“T’m so glad I did not miss it.” 


“went by so fast I did not realize that 
it was a two-hour program.” 


“Boring, turned it off, no tribute to 
Edison, lousy, nothing the Electric 
Industry could be proud of, no tribute 
even to the industry, etc, ete... .” 


“the program was singularly success- 
ful in renewing in me faith, faith in 
America, faith in the future.” 


“will bring honor and credit to the 
entire industry.” 


“Edison ... show regained one viewer 
and his family who was at the point of 
throwing away his set in sheer des- 
a 

“a great inspiration to the men and 
women of our country .. .” 


“Our family never left our places un- 
til it was over.” 

“Why use something as momentous as 
the Diamond Anniversary of the first 
light bulb to thrust upon everyone an- 
other phoney meaningless stupid re- 
view... 


“brightest show viewed in ages. . 


“we need more (such) programs to in- 
spire our youth . . . to give courage 


I---THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


(Excerpted from fan mail) 


ss» SOUR... 
generation.” 


. and hope to the older 


“very worthwhile 
whole family.” 


program for the 


“the two hours passed too quickly!” 
“IT vote ‘yes’ for this type program.” 
“Wonderful, wonderful, wonderful .. .” 
“T will leave the lights burning a little 
longer as my gesture of thanks for a 
wonderful evening!” 

“fine in every way...” 

“filled with the true spirit of America 
and her traditions .. .” 

“Praises can’t be too high...” 
“magnificent .. .” 

“Wonderful . . . My thanks for the 
message of Faith and Hope...” 

“best TV program I’ve seen.” 

“this is maturity in television.” 

“very poor and made no sense and a 
poor tribute to Thomas Edison.” 
“what I liked most was the way it led 
down to the invention of the light bulb 
without going through its history in a 
dry sort of way...” 


“finest thing ever done on TV .. .” 


“It was enough to give us wavering 
TV fans faith in the future...” 


’ 


“will long be remembered .. .’ 


“the skits were not only banal and in 
poor taste, but the emotions and ac- 
tions were illogical for the people 
portrayed...” 

“too good and too important as a his- 
tory and entertainment feature to 
have only one performance. . .” 

“it was not just a television program, 
but a complete picture of ‘The Amer- 
ican Way of Life’.. .” 

“very fine, inspirational and truly mov- 
ing wonderful telecast .. .” 


“without doubt the worst major show 
of the year...” 
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“the hodge-podge that was thrown to- 
gether was more than a disappoint- 
ment...” 


“a fine representation of the American 
way of life, and makes us all proud of 
our heritage .. .” 

“Joseph Cotten’s narratives and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s creed are the spark 
which again must be placed in man’s 
| ed 

“Feeling a sense of warmth and awe, 
I decided to write and thank you for 
one of the greatest accomplishments, 
I believe, in television history.” 


“glad to have my family watch... 
more like this and I will say television 
has finally grown up...” 


“thank you also for not underestimat- 
ing the intelligence of the American 
public.” 


“we Americans need a program of this 
sort to help us realize just how much 
we have to be thankful for...” 

“a clear ringing endorsement of basic 
American principles .. .” 

“The religious mood that was present 


throughout the program was of ex- 
cellent taste...” 


“put together so beautifully—so little 
bally-hoo with such splendid results.” 
“a wonderful, inspiring program. I 
still have tears in my eyes...” 

“the lights in our home will burn over- 
time for a yearly feature such as you 
presented .. .” 

“it measured up to its inspiring sub- 
a 

“real and down to earth...” 

“great triumphant march of progress 
sent and given to all peoples .. .” 

“a brilliant presentation in every re- 
apect.. 4..." 


“was worthy as a tribute to Thomas 
Edison.” 
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“If viewers saw more than one or two 
shows a year like ‘Jubilee,’ they would 
become badly dissatisfied with their 
regular fare.’—Time Magazine. 


“the viewer was thoroughly entertain- 
ed.”—Newsweek. 





“Not all was bad, by any means.’”— 
The New Yorker. 


“it monopolized four major channels 
for two long hours, depriving us of 
such delights as ‘Rocky King, Detec- 
tive,’ ‘Father Knows Best’ and, yes, 
‘Break the Bank.’ ”—Cue. 


“masterly in its treatment of the hu- 
man elements and skilled integration 
...’—Variety (Hollywood). 


“had to wind up largely as a glorified 
paean of faith in the American indi- 
vidual more suggestive of ‘Voice of 
America’ programming.” — Variety 
CIN. Xs 


“My only objection to the show is that 
there was a little too much of every- 
thing.’—John Crosby (Various pa- 
pers). 


“we expected to catch something of 
the thrill of a discovery which changed 
the habits of mankind, but Edison was 
kept on the bench while the first team 
positions were played by (others and) 
somebody known as Uncle Hardtack, 
none of whom mentioned Edison or 
referred to the electric light.”—H. I. 
Phillips, N. Y. World Telegram & Sun. 


“the best show of that length I have 
ever seen ... held my interest every 
moment.”—Louella Parsons (Various 
papers). 


“shortest 120 minutes on record... 
true sentiment ... rare good taste. No 
American could watch the show with- 
out faliing in love with his country all 
over again.”—Hedda Hopper (Var- 
ious papers). 


“inspiring ... but it sometimes lacked 
sheer showmanship, snap, and enter- 
tainment.”—Maggie Wilson, Phoenix 
Republic. 


“an extraordinarily fine program.”— 
Donald Freeman, San Diego Union. 
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II—THE PROFESSIONAL CRITICS 


(Excerpted from reviews) 


‘not designed for the night club set 
. . . but for the millions of families 
across and up and down the nation.” 
—Zuma Palmer, Hollywood Citizens 
News. 


“a television milestone... which made 
two hours seem too short.” — Cecil 
Smith, Los Angeles Times. 


“if you did not give a hoot for sig- 
nificance . . . a pretty good job.”—Hal 
Humphrey, Los Angeles Mirror. 


“T didn’t think it was especially good.” 
—Paul Price, Los Angeles News. 
“two hours of sheer, unadulterated 
pleasure.” — Paul Speegle, San Fran- 
cisco News. 


“it seemed less than an hour and you 
were sorry and that’s about the high- 
est tribute any producer can expect.” 
—Dwight Newton, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 


“T will have to give Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee an unqualified rave... but it 
was worth it.” — George Tashman, 
Richmond Independent. 


“big and brassy, but hardly entertain- 
ing. I suspect the mass audience 
missed entirely the literary nuances 
and dramatic license.’”—Earl Wenner- 
gren, Denver Rocky Mt. News. 


“T haven’t felt so confused about a 
show ... since some 13 years ago or 
so.””— Bernie Harrison, Washington 
News (D. C.). 


“the finest television program of the 
year.”—Lawrence Laurant, Washing- 
ton Post & Times-Herald. 


“Entertaining as all this and more 
was... it all seemed lacking in unity, 
done well for no particular reason.”— 
Harry MacArthur, Washington Eve- 
ning Star (D. C.). 


“chief virtue was its humor. I think 
the late Thomas A. Edison would have 
liked that.”—Jack E. Anderson, Miami 
Herald. 


“very good drama and some _ so-so 
sketches, tied together with a script 
celebrating light and the American 
individual.” — Kit Craig, St. Peters- 
burg Times. 


film clips (it undertook) to tell, in a 
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“a highly worthwhile show.”—Janet 
Kern, Chicago American. 


“two hours of memorable entertain- 
ment... most critics gave it Grade A 
ratings, although there were some 
dissenters.”—-Larry Wolters, Chicago 
Tribune. 


“held audiences of every type, spell- 
bound . . . a wonderful ‘snatch’ re- 
view of things past, present and fu- 
ture.’—Columbus Republican (Ind.). 


“The most ‘electrifying’ part ... was 
the fact that it never got boring.” — 
Indianapolis News. 


“a show that both the TV and the 
light industries can point to with 
pride .. . institutional advertising on 
a distinguished level.”—Nadine Subot- 
nik, Cedar Rapids Gazette. 


“seemed surprisingly brief to me. 
What appealed was the rather unhur- 
ried pace .. . spectacular without be- 
ing ‘spectacular.’” — Jack Eisen, 
Louisville Times. 


“on a high plane even to the point of, 
maybe, losing some interest to those 
who prefer more razzle-dazzle, snappy 


dancing girls and crash-comedy.” — 
Brockton Enterprise & Times (Mass.). 


“slick, superficial, varied, and seldom 
dull... its most pleasantly surprising 
feature was the absence of conven- 
tional commercials .. . The propaganda 
was implicit.’ — John _ Beaufort, 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston). 


“TV’s finest hour... made of things 


, an American carries in his heart... 


Pride in the past, hope for the future, 
an awed trust of the present—all 
were woven in so beautifully.”—Mary 
Cremmen, Boston Evening Globe. 


“it’s hard to salute the high spots. We 
liked best, President Eisenhower’s 
down-to-earth talk and comedian 
George Gobel . . . We feel effort was 
made to put the show on such a noble, 
spectacular plane that it bogged down 
of its own weight.’”—Herschell Hart, 
Detroit News. 


“through the use of fine actors, well- 
written sketches and some memorable 
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slightly different way, the story of 
America.”—Robert E. Lubeck, Detroit 
News. 


“pleased both the viewers and the crit- 
ics .. . The documentary sections, or 
‘commercials’ were a pleasant surprise 
—they were as entertaining as the 
rest of the show.” Ralph Dibble, Eve- 
ning News (Buffalo) 


“Tt all meshed together very smoothly 
... it was spectacular.”—Jo Coppola, 
Garden City Newsday (N. Y.). 


“a gigantic plum pudding .. . held 
together . . . only by the loosest kind 
of dough.”—Jay Nelson Tuck, N. Y. 
Post. 


“There just seemed to be altogether 
too much to assimilate .. .”” — Leo 
Mishkin, N. Y. Telegraph. 


“biggest and, by far, the best program 
in the comparatively brief history of 
television.”—Sid Shalit, N.Y.C. News. 


“it didn’t light up anything at my 
house — especially the faces of the 
viewers.”—Harriet Van Horne, N.Y. 
World-Telegram and Sun. 


“a thrilling experience ...a magic 
carpet of sparkling entertainment. 
Fans will be talking ... for a long 
time.”—Nick Kenny, N.Y. Mirror. 





“A fine show! ... high hilarity, nos- 
talgia, sentiment, songs, seriousness 
and hope.”—Jack Gould, N.Y. Times. 


“one of the best special shows ever 
presented on television.” — Robt. L. 
Sokolsky, Syracuse Herald Journal. 


“Things were kept simple ... The 
dramatic sketches were brief vig- 
nettes, exceptionally well written and 
wonderfully performed.”—Art Culli- 
son, Beacon Journal (Akron). 


“managed to provide two hours of 
family entertainment.”—James De- 
vane, Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“The pageantry ... was concluded by 
a stirring patriotic and religious se- 
quence... and a heart-warming talk 
by our President . .. a parade of star 
performers it would take weeks to 
enjoy individually on stage or 
screen.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“except for some all-too-brief moments, 
this was a case of too many cooks 
spoiling the broth.’—Mary Wood, 
Cincinnati Post. 


“a number of fine goodies to be tasted 
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but they seemed to be thrown rather 
helter-skelter into a grab bag.”—Stan 
Anderson, Cleveland Press. 


“every bit as entertaining as we ex- 
pected.’—Brainard Platt, Dayton 
Journal Herald. 


“from the standpoint of taste, the 
Light show stands alone. The stamp 
of excellence was unmistakable.”— 
Dale Stevens, Dayton News. 


“I seriously doubt that (it) held the 
undivided attention of many viewers 
except those who may have felt some 
obligation to watch (reviewers and 
perhaps all those little stockholders 
who were presenting the program).” 
Ray Oviatt, Toledo Blade. 


“the finest, most dramatic and force- 
ful presentation to illuminate the tele- 
vision screens since the birth of the 
industry .’—Adrian M. Slifka, 
Youngstown Vindicator. 


“excellent production with only a few 
yoor moments .. .”—B. Mike, Portland 
Oregonian. 


“The show was a great disappoint- 
ment ... The American people had 
a right to expect more from the great 


electric power industry .. .”—Allen- 
town Call. 

“It lacked music and dancing ... it 
could have been paced better .. .”— 


Mitchell Swartz, Philadelphia News. 


“a magnificent two hours.”—Robert 
Johnson, Memphis Press-Scimitar. 


“glowed with the warmth of the in- 
vention it honored ... was entertain- 
ing, humorous and educational . . 

always dignified and never the slight- 
est bit stuffy . . . an inspiring docu- 
ment of Americana .. .’—Bob Wil- 
liams, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“ec 


a most impressive entertainment 
event ... It didn’t beat the audience 
to death with a theme or message and 

. it wasn’t aimed almost exclusively 
at the handful of color set own- 
ers .’—Fred Remington, Pitts- 
burgh Press. 


““ 


. all good television and fine en- 
tertainment—I am sure if he were 
alive today, Edison would have ap- 
proved the show . . .”—Win Fanning, 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette. 


“it was a great, big ambitious pro- 
gram, just too big to stay consistently 
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aloft.”—William Keogh, Providence 
Bulletin. 


“Wonderful . . . Seldom has so much 
been done with so much... a classic 
in restraint .. .”—Paul Molloy, Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. 


“came off very well considering the 
huge mass of material that had to be 
welded together . . .”—Fairfax Nis- 
bet, Dallas News. 


“a glorious two-hour potpourri of 
rare entertainment ... the two hours 
went by faster than many a half-hour 
show we've watched .’—Walter 
Kempley, Dallas Times-Herald. 


“‘a dazzling 1000-watter ... This TV 
viewer was so impressed, and grate- 
ful, he has swown off bulb snatching.” 
Jack Gordon, Fort Worth Press. 


“we had feared (it) would bog down 
into a boring documentary, instead 
proved a fascinating two-hour pano- 
rama of Americana .. .”—W. F. Jahn, 
Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


“two hours of hokum and schmaltz 
to the so-called glory and hullabaloo 
of good old Uncle Sam. It was Yan- 
kee-style breastbeating in spades...” 
—Gordon Sinclair, Montreal Star. 


“taste was the most striking thing 
about the program’’—Ron Poulton, 
Toronto Telegram. 


“Television took a step forward... 
paced throughout with gentle humor, 
whimsy, and a touch of drama... At 
no time was the tone of the show 
broken by incongruous commercials, 
a new approach and a welcome one for 
viewers.”—Kathleen Cvengros, In- 
dianapolis Times. 


“essentially a two-hour ‘commercial’ 
paid for by the electric light and 
power companies of America—the 
jolliest, most touching, instructive 
and ‘inspiring’ commercial ever of- 
fered on TV, or even conceived.”— 
Burton Rascoe (Various papers). 


“for the millions of Americans .. . 
each must have found his own inter- 
pretation of what he saw and heard 
.. . At midnight we turned off the 
TV set, had a glass of buttermilk, 
and switched off the light—but then 
we did think of Edison!”—Wm. Bu- 
chanan, Boston Herald. 
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III—THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY EXECUTIVES 


(Excerpted, with one exception, from letters and telegrams) 


“splendid . . . I am anxious to see 
comments of newspapers and others.” 


“(Comments) range from a high de- 
gree of enthusiasm on the value of the 
program to a feeling that it was some- 
what of a hodge-podge and lacked con- 
tinuity and entertainment value com- 
mensurate with the cost involved .. .” 


“In general the public reaction has 
been a surprised and delighted ac- 
ceptance.. .” 


“In almost every case they reported 
the show had registered very strongly 
with our customers and... the net 
effect had been very helpful to each 
utility company .. .” 


“a grand show; well balanced, repre- 
sentative of all people and built upon 
the familiar basic factors of Ameri- 
can life and experience . . . with real- 
istic hope for the future...” 


“and that fellow Gobel didn’t even 
know what he was talking about.” 


“Although I was more than a little 
lukewarm about the television show, 
I was completely won over when I 
saw it .. . easily the best job that 
has yet been done...” 


“virtually unanimous reaction . . . one 
of the finest things ever done on tele- 
vision .. .” 


” 


“a tremendous success... 


“have heard many comments that it 
was the best show ever seen on tele- 
vision a very fitting climax 
to Light’s Diamond Jubilee year .. .” 


” 


“was worthy of our industry ... 


” 


“a superb performance . 


“(On reactions of the general public) 
. none liked all but each, with dif- 
ferences, liked three-quarters or more 
of it ... Despite individual dislikes 
. , all reactions were extremely 
favorable to the industry .(On 
reactions of engineers, operators and 
financial people) . . . A considerable 
number ... have varied . . . from 
mildly to highly critical .. . (On re- 
actions of utility executives and those 
who regularly contact people) 
While none liked the whole show..., 
they agreed with public reaction that 
the endeavor was worth while. . .” 
“Real thrill . . 
loved it as we did...’ 


‘ 


. we are sure America 
‘... high class entertainment, moved 
along rapidly, had sufficient continu- 
ity of theme to maintain interest and 
certainly ended on a very high note 
9 
“T thought it was great...” 
“happy to have been one of the spon- 
a 
“only person in the company who was 
at all critical of the show was the 
Treasurer ... it had better than a 
95% enthusiastic acceptance. . .” 
“excellent ... even though there were 
segments of it that did not appeal to 
me. I realize that it was set up so 
as to have interest for all classes of 
the vast audience .. .” 
“we have received many, many favor- 
able comments...” 
“exceeded my expectations . . We 
have received many favorable com- 
ments, both orally and written, ... 
heard no unfavorable comments.” 


“Frankly ..., I expected something 
different. Selfishly, I expected some- 
thing more about Edison and about 
our industry. I have heard similar 
remarks from other members of the 
industry, but without exception every- 
one that I have talked with outside 
the industry was very, very compli- 
mentary and thought that an excellent 
job had been done.” 


“‘a delightful and impressive all-Amer- 
ican production.” 
“splendid .. .” 


” 


“wonderful... 


“from viewers’ angle, show was a com- 
plete success .. .” 


“Public reaction... 
was terrific.” 


same as mine. It 


“Worth all the effort put into it...” 
“All of us were delighted...” 


“The show was fine... 
“it was a memorable evening .. .” 


“many comments that it was the best 
show ever seen on television .. .” 


“Most folks with whom I talked 
thought (1) it was in good taste, 
(2) it had depth, and (3) it left a 
pleasant and kindly feeling in the 
minds of the viewers toward the in- 
dustry.” 


“a grand show—full of emotion— 
which carried one’s attention right 
through and well exemplified our way 
of living!” 


“excellent and the lay people that I 
talked to felt the same way...” 





Go forward.” 


the world. 


and kept it free. 





Faith—faith and the American individual—yes, it 
is on these two pillars that our future rests. 

It was Thomas Edison who said—“Be courageous. 
Be as brave as your fathers before you. 
Seventy-five years ago this very week 
Tom Edison—a humble, typical sort of American— 
put this credo into action and gave a new light to 


It is faith that has made our nation—has made it, 
Atheism substitutes men for the 
Supreme Creator, and this leads inevitably to domi- 
nation and dictatorship. But we believe—and it is 
because we believe that God intends all men to be free 
and equal that we demand free government. Our Gov- 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Excerpted from the President’s message in the TV program. 


Have faith. 
and _ individual 


dream. 


ernment is servant, not master. Our chosen represen- 
tatives are our equals, not our czars or commissars. 

We must jealously guard our foundation in faith. 
For on it rests the ability of the American individual 
to live and thrive in this blessed land, and to be able 
to help other less fortunate people to achieve freedom 
opportunity. 
granted, but to others they are often only a wistful 


“In God we trust”—often have we heard the words 
of this wonderful American motto—let us make sure 
that familiarity has not made them meaningless for 
us. We carry the torch of freedom as a sacred trust 
for all mankind. We do not believe that God intended 
the light that He created to be put out by men. 





These we take for 
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CRETE 8s 


EEL Con Edison and Electronics 


By F. J. Porter, Jr.* 


Commercidt Manager, Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Incorporated 


An address before the American Management Association Finance Orientation Seminar #911, 


EFORE discussing with you the 
efforts of the Edison Electric 
Institute in the electronic data 

processing field, you should have 
some knowledge of what the Insti- 
tute is and how it works. The Edison 
Electric Institute is the trade or- 
ganization of the business-managed 
electric utility companies of the 
country. It is national in scope and 
includes among its members the 
great majority of the privately 
owned electric utilities in America. 
In addition to representing the elec- 
tric industry to the country at large, 
the Institute assists individual com- 
panies in the solution of their prob- 
lems through the work of its various 
divisions. These include the Ac- 
counting Division, the Commercial 
Division, the Engineering Division, 
and several specialized committees. 


EEI Accounting Division 


It is the Accounting Division of 
which I particularly want to speak, 
as it has been that Division which 
has carried on the Institute’s activi- 
ties in the field of electronic data 
processing. This Division, under a 
Chairman, a Vice Chairman and an 
Executive Committee, has a number 
of working committees studying spe- 
cialized operations, such as Cus- 
tomer Accounting, Customer Collec- 
tions, General Accounting, Taxation 
Accounting, Depreciation Account- 
ing, and so forth. Each committee 
meets from time to time to study 
problems in its particular field. 
Every spring, the work of these com- 
mittees culminates in a _ three-day 
conference at which their results are 
presented in a series of reports. This 
conference is known as the National 
Conference of-Gas and Electric Util- 
ity Accounts. 

You will note the inclusion of the 


* Past chairman of the EEI Subcommittee on 
Electronic Accounting Machine Developments. 


New York City, N. Y., October 7, 1954 


term “Gas” in this title. The ac- 
counting operations of the EEI are 
carried on in close collaboration 
with a similar division of the Ameri- 
ean Gas Association, the trade or- 
ganization of the gas industry. Be- 
cause many EEI members are also 
members of the AGA and because 
the accounting problems are almost 
identical in both the gas and elec- 
tric fields, the Accounting Divisions 
operate practically jointly. 

The interest of the EEI in elec- 
tronic data processing began with 
the National Conference in April, 
1950, when an electronics consultant 
addressed the General Accounting 
Committee on the possibilities in this 
field. While he was undoubtedly 
ahead of his contemporaries, he 
nevertheless excited the imagination 
of many utility accountants. Subse- 
quently several of the accounting 
committees decided to investigate 
the possibilities in electronic data 
processing as part of their 1950- 
1951 program. 

Because the field still seemed to 
be in a rather nebulous state, it 
seemed unwise for a number of dif- 
ferent committees to carry on par- 
alleling investigations. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Accounting 
Section of the EEI therefore decided, 
late in 1950, to establish a special 
committee, to be known as the Sub- 
committee on Electronic Accounting 
Machine Developments, to study the 
subject and report to the industry. 
A similar committee was established 
by the AGA and the two groups have 
worked as one since then under co- 
chairmen. 

Four members were appointed to 
the committee by each association, 
selected to cover as best possible the 
different areas of accounting. At 
this point it might be well to com- 
ment on the size of the committee. 
Naturally many companies wanted 
to be represented and there was some 
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merit from an information spreading 
point of view in having it quite large. 
On the other hand, we had to depend 
on the cooperation of the manufac- 
turers for much of our information 
and it was out of the question to 
take a large committee into labora- 
tories and plants. The original eight 
members (four from each associa- 
tion) has grown to twelve and we are 
convinced that this is the maximum 
number which can be handled prac- 
tically. 

This committee first met early in 
1951 and adopted the following as its 
objectives: 

1. To acquaint ourselves as fully 
as possible with the developments 
being made in the application of 
electronic techniques to account- 
ing machines and to report these 
developments periodically to the 
industry. 

2. To serve as a contact channel 

between the industry and the man- 

ufacturers of electronic account- 
ing machine equipment. 


Early Problems 


Our next problem was to educate 
ourselves in this field. This we did 
by reading any and all material we 
could find and visiting the plants 
and laboratories of the major busi- 
ness machine and electronics manu- 
facturers. One of our early prob- 
lems was to decide how widespread 
our manufacturer contacts should 
be. There appeared to be a _ host 
of companies producing electronic 
equipment in addition to the busi- 
ness machine manufacturers with 
whom we were familiar. As the time 
we could devote to the study was 
limited, we decided to concentrate 
generally on the well - established 
manufacturers who were producing 
complete systems rather than those 
who were developing components. In 
the first year this included Reming- 
ton Rand, RCA, Addressograph- 
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Multigraph, Burroughs Company and 
IBM. 

We compared what we had read 
with what we were told by the manu- 
facturers in an effort to separate the 
“blue sky” from reality, and by the 
time of the National Conference in 
1952 we felt that we had learned 
enough to submit our first report. We 
told the industry that although large 
sums of money were being spent by 
the manufacturers and computer de- 
signs were pretty well established, 
input and output devices were quite 
inadequate and electronic account- 
ing was still around the corner. 


Important Development 

Following this report we continued 
our contacts with the manufactur- 
ers and our study of published ma- 
terial. During the summer of 1952, 
an important development took place. 
A leading manufacturer of elec- 
tronic devices, who had decided to 
enter the business machine field, had 
completed a study of its economic 
possibilities and had come to _ be- 
lieve that the lower economic limit 
for the application of their equip- 
ment in the utility field lay in com- 
panies having somewhere between 
100,000 and 200,000 meters. Their 
methods men desired to make ex- 
haustive studies of two companies 
of approximately these sizes in order 
to check their previous conclusions. 
We arranged introductions to two 
member companies and this coopera- 
tton resulted in an elaborate report 
which indicated how they believed 
our accounting problems could be 
handled by their equipment and the 
results to be expected. This was the 
first time an effort had been made 
in our industry to outline a practical 
electronic data processing system. 
Their report, first issued confiden- 
tially and then made available to 
the industry, was a big step forward, 
and we began to feel that the woods 
were starting to thin out. Unfortu- 
nately, the manufacturer had not 
progressed far enough to price his 
equipment so the economic picture 
was still clouded. 

At the National Conference in 
April, 1953, the committee reported 
that although much money was still 
being spent in research and develop- 
ment, little practical commercial 
equipment was being announced. The 
report concluded that commercial 
machines with the reliability and 
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adaptability we needed and at a 
price we could afford to pay were 
coming but we did not know exactly 
when. 

Shortly after this National Con- 
ference, it became clear to us that 
we needed to make more frequent 
reports to the industry on the prog- 
ress in this field in an attempt to 
dispel some of the ideas which had 
sprung up in some minds that “the 
push button office’ was here. Ac- 
cordingly, while continuing its con- 
tact with the manufacturers, the 
committee developed a mimeo- 
graphed paper known as “Tubes and 
Tapes” which we sent periodically 
to the chief accounting executives of 
all member companies. This paper 
attempted to express editorially the 
opinion of the committee on the de- 
velopments as we saw them. It also 
included technical information about 
specific pieces of equipment for elec- 
tronic systems developed by various 
manufacturers, as well as educa- 
tional items believed to be of inter- 
est to accounting executives and 
helpful to them in their understand- 
ing of the problems involved. Some 
six or eight such bulletins have been 
issued. 


1953 Electronics Seminar 


Furthermore, to acquaint our ac- 
counting executives with the various 
manufacturers’ developments as they 
had been presented to the commit- 
tee, we held an Electronics Seminar 
in October of 1953 in New York City. 
At this Seminar, attended by about 
115 accounting executives and their 
associates, the various manufactur- 
ers were invited to spend from two 
to three hours each in presenting 
the status of their developments. 


Consultant on Hand 


One problem bothered us. We ex- 
pected the presentations to be some- 
what technical and were fearful that 
our accounting executives would 
have trouble following them. For 
that reason we invited Professor 
Howard Aiken of Harvard Univer- 
sity to attend as a consultant. At the 
opening session we asked him to ex- 
plain, in non-technical language, 
some of the components of electronic 
data processing systems and what 
we should watch for in the manu- 
turers’ presentations. He then re- 
mained for all sessions and on the 
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morning of the last day, at a close 
session for utility executives oniy, 
gave his evaluation of the equipment 
presently available. 

This feature was an exceedingly 
important part of the Seminar and 
did much to make it the success it 
was. Attention to the speakers was 
exceedingly good and at its close it 
was the opinion of all present that 
they had a much clearer picture of 
this particular field than before. The 
Seminar resulted in a general de- 
mand for additional meetings of a 
similar nature. 


Two-Hour Committee Meeting 


By the time of the National Confer- 
ence in April, 1954, developments had 
progressed to the point where the com- 
mittee could justify holding a two- 
hour meeting of its own instead of 
merely reporting at one of the gen- 
eral sessions of the Conference. At 
this meeting the principal speaker 
was a spokesman for the General 
Electric Co., who described their ex- 
perience in preparing for the installa- 
tion of electronic data processing 
equipment at their Louisville, Ky., 
plant. In addition, one of our com- 
mittee members reviewed what some 
of the companies in the gas and elec- 
tric industries are doing to prepare 
themselves for electronics. 

For the first time, the committee 
report expressed optimism that the 
commercial application of electronic 
data processing equipment was be- 
ginning to become a reality and we 
urged the industry to start training 
people in this field if it wished to 
take early advantage of the equip- 
ment on its way. 

The current year’s program for 
the committee includes _ several 
items: 

1. We shall continue meeting with 

the manufacturers whenever they 

have something new to show us. 

Incidentally, we have added Ray- 

theon, Underwood, National Cash 

Register and Computer Research 

Corporation to our list. 

2. We shall continue issuing 

“Tubes and Tapes” as significant 

information becomes available. 

3. We are conducting a survey of 

educational institutions to deter- 

mine where formal training in 
electronic data processing tech- 
niques may be obtained. We be- 
lieve that a tremendous training 
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program is ahead of our industry 

and at the moment know only of a 

few courses offered by the manu- 

facturers. 

4. We are planning another Semi- 

nar for early December with em- 

phasis on how present electronic 
equipment can be used to solve 
utility problems. 

The committee is carrying on an- 
other field of endeavor about which 
I want to comment. There are few 
among our accounting executives who 
know anything about the internal 
characteristics of electronic data 
processing machines. We have real- 


' ized, however, that they were de- 


veloped from computers originally 
designed for scientific purposes and 
have wondered whether in the transi- 
tion to the data processing field, too 
much “hardware” has been left in. 
The same thought had occurred to 
Professor Aiken and resulted in some 
mutual discussions of the subject. 
From these discussions, and some 
subsequent studies he has made in 
the public utility industry, he became 
interested in determining whether or 
not special purpose equipment for 
our use would be justified. 


Joint Research Project 


Accordingly, it was decided by 
both the AGA and EEI to sponsor 
jointly a research project at Harvard 
University to investigate thoroughly 
all possible phases of these questions 
in so far as they apply to the ac- 
counting problems of the utility in- 
dustry. All branches of utility ac- 
counting will be examined from a 
logical point of view as to applica- 
tions of electronic techniques and 
the characteristics of optimum ma- 
chines to carry out these operations 
be compared with presently 
commercial equipment. 
Where commercial equipment falls 
short of optimum results, preferred 
designs will be suggested. 

The results of this research will be 
presented in clearly written reports 
for distribution to the gas and elec- 
tric industry. It is our intention, if 
preferred designs are indicated, to 
make them available to such manu- 
facturers as wish to produce them 
for our industry. 

We think this research project is 
exceedingly important. If it shows 
that present machines are entirely 
adequate, it will allay our fears that 
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perhaps the equipment is too com- 
plicated and not best suited to our 
operations and will enable us to pur- 
chase without worry in that direc- 
tion. On the other hand, if it appears 
that simpler, preferred designs are 
indicated, we think that much un- 
necessary spending will be averted. 
In either event, we feel that the 
money involved, which is moderate, 
will be well spent. 

This then iis the pattern of the 
Edison Electric Institute’s participa- 
tion in the field of electronics. We 
feel that it has kept the electric and 
gas industries aware of the progress 
being made at a minimum of time 
and effort on the part of all con- 
cerned and that it has been a service 
to the member companies. 


Con Edison’s Structure 


Now let us turn to Con Edison. As 
with the Edison Institute, you should 
know something about how our com- 
pany operates, its organization and 
the magnitude of its accounting prob- 
lem, if you are to understand our 
thinking on the subject of electronic 
data processing. 

We supply electric service to all 
boroughs of New York City, except 
the Rockaway Peninsula, and gas 
service to the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx and parts of Queens. 
In most of the adjoining county of 
Westchester we supply gas and elec- 
tricity. Within these areas, we have 
about 2,700,000 customers supplied 
through 4,000,000 meters. We render 
about 1,500,000 bills each month or 
about 70,000 per working day. Our 
payroll covers 32,000 employees while 
our storerooms contain 100,000 items 
valued at $35,000,000. Our invest- 
ment in plant totals $1,750,000,000. 
These brief figures will give you a 
quick picture of the size of our ac- 
counting problem. 


Highly Centralized 


Because our operations are con- 
fined to New York City and adjacent 
Westchester, we have long operated 
on a highly centralized basis. All gen- 
eral accounting is under one roof and 
customer accounting, now carried on 
at four locations, will soon be com- 
bined at two locations, one for New 
York City and one for Westchester 
County. 

Authority and responsibility also 
are centralized. All phases of ac- 
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counting except customer accounting 
report to the Controller. Customer 
accounting, which is the biggest 
volume job in the gas and electric 
industries, reports to the General Com- 
mercial Manager, who, in addition, 
is responsible for meter reading, 
billing, collections and complaint 
handling. These executives, in turn, 
report to separate Vice Presidents. 

Much progress has been made in 
the mechanization of our accounting 
operations. Punch cards have been 
used for many years. All customer 
accounting will be completely mech- 
anized shortly. Many parts of Gen- 
eral Accounting have long been on 
punch cards. Machine operations will 
soon be centralized in two major ma- 
chine rooms, one for General Ac- 
counting and one for Customer Ac- 
counting. So we are familiar with 
mechanization and our staff is train- 
ed in its techniques. In addition, we 
should point out that we have at 
least two of the requirements widely 
believed to be essential for the profit- 
able adoption of electronic data 
processing techniques. 

Con Edison Has Volume 

First is volume. The experts seem 
to feel that large volume is neces- 
sary if we are to use electronic data 
processing equipment to capacity, 
although there is a school of thought 
developing which says why worry 
about full capacity use as long as 
it is profitable. Well, Con Edison has 
volume. Actually, preliminary studies 
lead us to believe that customers’ ac- 
counting alone may use aS many as 
three electronic data processing sys- 
tems around the clock. At least an- 
other one will be kept busy with the 
balance of the accounting operation. 
So we not only meet the volume re- 
quirement but are able to justify 
more than one machine which gives 
us some breakdown insurance. 

Second is centralized operations. 
We hear much about the need for 
drastic internal reorganization in 
order to take maximum advantage of 
electronic data processing equipment. 
Duplication of records must be elim- 
inated, we are told, and everything 
streamlined to the nth degree. Here 
again, Con Edison is in good shape. 
We are well centralized, much dupli- 
cation has been weeded out and pro- 
cedures are well organized and codi- 
fied. Some records may need to be 
brought in line and a few depart- 
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mental lines may have to be crossed 
to secure the ultimate in economy in 
electronic data processing but there 
is no great upheaval indicated. 

Our interest in the subject has fol- 
lowed quite closely the pattern of the 
Edison Institute. Immediately after 
the original talk before the National 
Conference in 1950, which started 
the industry thinking, several of us 
in Con Edison began to study the 
field on a part time basis. We, too, 
read what we could find and visited 
and talked with manufacturers of 
electronic data processing equipment. 
Our observations of the progress 
toward practical use of the equip- 
ment coincided pretty much with the 
conclusions of the EEI Committee. 
Up to the spring of 1953, we, too, 
thought that the equipment we need- 
ed was still well ahead of us. 


Programming 


At this time, computers were well 
developed and better input-output 
equipment began to take form in 
the laboratories and manufacturers’ 
plants. We had come to know enough 
about how the computers accom- 
plished their results to realize that 
some very new techniques were in- 
volved and that these had to be mas- 
tered before we would be able to use 
the equipment when it was ready. 
These techniques were known as pro- 
gramming. 

Before discussing this further, we 
want to define what we mean by pro- 
gramming, because this term has 
been used quite loosely and means 
different things to different people. 


Programming Not Actually New 

Essentially, programming is or- 
ganizing our procedures and prac- 
tices into the terms required for ap- 
plication to machines. Actually there 
is nothing very new about this. We 
were doing a form of programming 
when we wrote a credit procedure. 
We were programming when we des- 
ignated the registers and laid out 
the cycles of a key driven billing 
machine. The designation of the 
columns of a punch card was pro- 
gramming and so was the planning 
and wiring of calculator and tabula- 
tor plug boards. 

The principal difference between 
programming as we know it now 
and that needed for the electronic 
systems of the future is the degree 
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in which the human element injects 
itself along the procedure path. Pro- 
gramming as we have done it in the 
past, permits frequent human review 
of operations and the exercise of 
judgment and experience to modify 
the program. At each step in the 
punch card or manual process it is 
possible for the operator to re- 
view what he is doing, correct cer- 
tain errors and direct certain varia- 
tions into the proper channels. Pro- 
gramming for complete electronic 
operation will not readily permit the 
use of human judgment between the 
input of basic data and the output 
of the finished result, first because 
the equipment does not lend itself 
easily to interruptions in its process- 
ing and secondly because speed is 
its greatest asset and frequent 
stoppages dissipate this advantage. 
Therefore, all of those details, 
choices, comparisons and variations 


which are now injected manually 
must be anticipated and provided 
for. It is this part of programming 


which is so time consuming in elec- 
tronic systems. 


Three Major Processes 


Programming then is a composite 
term for three major processes. The 
first is the logical determination of 
the objective of the procedure. What 
data do we have to start with? What 
is to be done with this data and what 
results are required? In many com- 
panies procedures now written pro- 
vide these data. They will have to 
be reviewed for completeness and 
may need some reorganizing to take 
advantage of the new tools provided 
by electronics. If such procedures 
are not now available, their prepara- 
tion will facilitate electronic appli- 
cations. : 

The second general process is the 
analysis and charting of the prob- 
lem. Here we must break down, step 
by step, every operation which is to 
be performed and the order and path 
which the main operation and each 
of its variations will take. At every 
step in the process where there is a 
choice of the direction which may be 
traveled, the complete route of every 
choice must be charted until a con- 
clusion is reached. This process re- 
quires detailed knowledge of the 
problem and our operating person- 
nel, with extensive practical experi- 
ence, will be of extreme value. This 
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is a highly important part of the job 
because if properly done, the third 
and last process is made somewhat 
easier. 

This last process is called coding 
and consists of translating the analy- 
sis previously prepared, into the lan- 
guage of the electronic system. This 
language differs with different sys- 
tems and a specific system must be 
in mind to perform this phase. There 
are many tricks by which this part 
of programming can be _ shortened 
and it is probable that the profes- 
sional programmer of the manufac- 
turer will be of great help to our 
coders when this stage of the process 
is reached. 


Programming a Broad Term 


In summary, then, programming is 
a broad term applied to determining 
the logical process to be followed in 
solving a problem, analyzing and 
charting that process in its most 
minute detail, and then expressing 
and coding the analysis in the terms 
needed for a specific electronic sys- 
tem. Our personnel must learn these 
steps just as they had to learn the 
steps involved in applying punch card 
equipment and other machines. 

Discussion brought out several 
schools of thought as to how this 
might be accomplished and the type 
of people needed to do it. One school 
thought that our own methods men 
should be trained in computer pro- 
gramming. This was based on the 
philosophy that it is easier to train 
our methods men in computer pro- 
gramming than it is to teach the 
manufacturers’ programmers the de- 
tails of our business. 


Other Schools of Thought 


Another school thought that it was 
up to the manufacturers to do the 
programming because of its complex- 
ity, and still a third advocated the 
use of impartial consultants who 
would program for a fee and whose 
broad experience, gained on many 
different systems and types of com- 
puters, would enable them to do a 
better job than either our own men 
or the manufacturers. 

There were equal differences of 
opinion on the type and background 
of the men needed for programming. 
At first we were told that they must 
be engineers, physicists or mathe- 
maticians in order to grasp the com- 
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plexity of what they were to be con- 
fronted with. This later gave way to 
the thought that bright, intelligent 
young college graduates, regardless 
of their major, could be taught pro- 
gramming, and finally we came to 
feel that even our older, more experi- 
enced, but less formally educated, 
methods men could be used for this 
work. 

After much consideration, we de- 
cided to do our programming with 
our own employees. First, we had 
them on our payroll and it was a 
simple matter to assign them to this 
work. Second, we wanted to be inde- 
pendent of the manufacturers. 
third, we felt that knowledge of our 
business was of utmost importance. 
We could not believe it possible to 
impart this knowledge as quickly to 
the manufacturers’ programmers as 
they could train our people in com- 
puter coding. Furthermore, as the 
initial programming required many 
man months and some continuing 
effort after the initial program was 
completed, we felt it would be less 
expensive to set up our own perma- 
nent staff than to have it done by 
consultants. 


Hit on Team Idea 


We discarded the engineer-phy- 
sicist-mathematician theory as _ be- 
ing a carryover from the scientific 
beginning of electronic computers 
where men of this background are 
needed, not for programming, but 
to understand the problem to be pro- 
grammed. While bright young college 
men probably would have learned 
programming quickly, they lacked 
the experience in our business and 
the understanding of our problems 
which we feel is so essential in this 
field. We finally hit on the team idea. 
Our programming staff, when at full 
strength, will consist of two-man 
teams consisting of a younger man 
closer to college study, and an older 
man with long years of experience. 
To the small extent this staff is oper- 
ating now, we are convinced that 
this gives us the combination of all 
the favorable factors that we need 
for the best programming job, with 
a minimum of unfavorable ones. 

About this same time —the early 
summer of 1953—we realized that 
several manufacturers were produc- 
ing equipment of relatively equal 
characteristics and we could visual- 


And : 
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ize the time coming when we would 
have to choose between them. This 
was going to be difficult because of 
their similarity and we felt that some 
careful evaluations would have to be 
made. The timing was also impor- 
tant. Should we buy soon, realizing 
that better equipment would be 
forthcoming, or should we wait for 
it, meanwhile foregoing certain sav- 
ings? 

These considerations led us to 
recommend that more men in the 
administrative level of our organiza- 
tion should have more information 
about electronic data processing 
equipment if a responsible judgment 
is to be brought to bear on the 
problem. 


Formed a Discussion Group 


These recommendations led to the 
formation of an informal discussion 
group within the accounting sphere 
consisting of the two Vice Presidents 
mentioned, an Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, the Controller, the General 
Commercial Manager and several as- 
sociated executives. This group meets 
when needed, to review progress be- 
ing made in our electronic studies 
and to chart the general course of 
future operations. 

One of the first actions taken by 
the group was to send an Assistant 
Controller and myself, in November, 
1953, to a two-week Remington 
Rand, “Introduction to Computers” 
course, where we learned first hand 
what programming was all about and 
what some of the possibilities were 
in the utility field. Upon completion 
of this course, we recommended the 
establishment of full time Electronics 
Research Staffs in both the Con- 
troller’s operations and in Commer- 
cial Relations. We decided that these 
staffs, when set up, should be in close 
physical proximity to each other in 
order to interchange advice and sug- 
gestions, although they were to re- 
port to separate executives and fol- 
low slightly different programs. 

In January of 1954, after consider- 
able discussion, approval was _ re- 
ceived to start the staff operation and 
three members of the Commercial 
Relations group and a like number 
from the Controller’s group were 
selected. Two were young cadets 
who were preparing themselves for 
careers in the accounting field and 
four were older, more experienced 
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supervisors. These six were enrolled 
in the six weeks course in program- 
ming sponsored by Remington Rand, 
which teaches programming in every 
detail for the Univac, and really 
pours on the instruction. It was in- 
teresting to note that the younger 
men started off faster than the older 
group, due no doubt to their more 
recent study experience, but by the 
end of the six weeks, the older group 
had narrowed the gap. We are rea- 
sonably satisfied from this experi- 
ence and several others we have had, 
that properly selected older men can 
be taught programming just as suc- 
cessfully as younger men, although 
their labor pains may be somewhat 
more severe. 

While these six were in training, 
we selected three more from each 
group to start the logical analysis 
of our procedures in order that there 
might be some data ready for the 
programmers when they completed 
training. Each Electronics Research 
Staff then numbered six men and 
they have since been increased to 
eight, or a total of sixteen men spend- 
ing full time on this problem. 

The Controller’s Staff has _ been 
working entirely with payroll opera- 
tions. They are analyzing these in 
great detail, for simplification as well 
as logical analysis. The preliminary 
charting is done and shortly after 
the first of the year they expect to 
evaluate the Univac on this appli- 
cation. 


Bill-Frequency Analysis 


The Commercial Relations Elec- 
tronics Research Staff has followed 
a little different pattern. Feeling 
that some actual application of the 
programming they learned would 
help to fix the knowledge in their 
minds, we selected a minor part of 
our routine for them to program in 
its entirety, and then arranged for 
time on the Univac Service Bureau 
in New York to try it out. The seg- 
ment selected was what is known in 
the utility business as a Bill Fre- 
quency Analysis. This is a tabula- 
tion by predetermined steps of con- 
sumption of all the bills rendered 
for a given period of time, usually a 
month. It is used by our Rate En- 
gineers in their studies of our rate 
structure. This analysis is usually 
prepared by sorting punched cards 
into the proper steps of consumption, 
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punching summary cards, and then 
tabulating. 

The Staff spent 1474 man-hours in 
programming this part of our rou- 
tine, debugged it on the computer in 
64 man-hours and then actually ran 
6700 accounts through the computer 
in ten minutes. These times are not 
completely typical, of course, because 
it was the first attempt by our pro- 
grammers. If they were to do it 
again, they would reduce the time 
materially and perhaps do it better. 
But it gives you some idea of the 
time elements we are all up against 
when we think about entering this 
field. 

While part of the Staff was en- 
gaged in this exercise the balance 
started to make an economic evalua- 
tion of Univac for customer account- 
ing purposes in close collaboration 
with the manufacturer. This study 
involved the collection of large 
amounts of basic data and all present 
input and output forms and their 
quantities. Much time was spent in 
developing in balloon chart form, an 
outline of how the customer account- 
ing job could be done. A complete 
written description was also pre- 
pared. Studies were made of the 
number of employees required to 
operate under the proposed system 
and of related costs, such as site 
preparation, changeover costs and 
materials and supplies. The manu- 
facturer’s representatives assisted 
greatly in this work and made studies 
of their own, of the time required to 
run the various tapes, how the input 
and output was to be accomplished 
and the equipment needed. The whole 
study will culminate in an over-all 
evaluation which should be ready 
shortly and which we are awaiting 
with interest. 


Other Training 

Our future program for the Elec- 
tronic Research Staff requires that 
they follow about the same path with 
IBM’s Data Processing Machine 
known as the 705. The entire group 
of sixteen men have attended a four 
weeks’ programming training course 
on the 702 given by IBM here in 
New York with some follow up train- 
ing in the 705. The Commercial Re- 
lations Staff will make an economic 
evaluation of its possibilities in col- 
laboration with the manufacturer 
and then we shall for the first time 
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have some idea of the relative eco- 
nomic merits of the two general pur- 
pose computers. Following this 
study, we hope to make arrangements 
with the Radio Corporation of 
America to learn the programming of 
their Bizmac and to evaluate it eco- 
nomically on our application. This 
should bring us to the late spring of 
next year, at which time we should 
have a group of well-trained pro- 
grammers available to move in any 
direction management decides 
to go. 


our 


Three Distinct Groups 
You might be interested in the or- 
ganization structure of our Commer- 
cial Relations Electronics Research 
Staff. As our studies have progressed, 


it has become apparent that they 
divide into three rather distinct 
groupings. 


The first is the Programming 
Group. This group will do the actual 
and to 
establish our system on a computer. 
It is obvious that this group will vary 
in size depending on the amount of 


charting coding necessary 


work to be done. Its permanent 
strength will be four to six men but 
will probably build up to about 


twenty while programming a change- 
over. It in this group that we 
expect to use the team concept to its 
greatest advantage. 


is 


System Design Group 
The second group is the System 
Design Group. These men will be 
responsible for developing a work- 
able system which will produce the 
result we want. They will specify 


the computer runs involved, the 
tapes needed and the design of 
forms. Here experienced men who ° 


know our business are vital and we 
do not expect to use newcomers in 
this group. 

The third one is the Clerical and 
Control] Group. This group will be 
responsible for the control features 
built into the electronic system and 
the scheduling of its operations. It 
will conduct studies of site prepara- 
tion problems and changeover costs. 
It will also handle the clerical work 
of the staff, schedule progress and 
maintain files. Experience and or- 
ganizing ability characterize the re- 
quirements for personnel in this 
group. 
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While we have appointed a coordi- 
nator for each of these groups and 
have assigned responsibilities on this 
basis, we expect that there will be a 
considerable interchange of person- 
nel between the groups. For example, 
we require all personnel to know pro- 
gramming so that they can help out 
the Programming Group if needed, 
and we will expect the Programming 
Group, especially the older men, to 
assist the other two groups if re- 
quired. We believe we have a flexible 
organization here which can adapt 
itself to whatever comes. 

To summarize briefly, we in Con 
Edison look on 1954 and early 1955 
as a period of training and prepara- 
tion for whatever lies ahead in the 
electronic data processing field. We 
feel that the techniques to be learned 
are so different from what our people 
have been used to working with, that 
time must be spent to learn them. 
We believe we must go through this 
period of training sooner or later if 
we are to make use of electronic data 
processing equipment. We are doing 
it now, although we are not yet ready 
to embark on this field, because we 
think it will take a year or more to 
accomplish it and if we can advance 
by a year the time it takes to pro- 
gram a system, we will profit to the 
extent of a year’s savings. 

This then is the pattern we have 
established at Con Edison. Whether 
or not it will have to be changed, 
time alone will tell. We think we see 
a clear path ahead of us to our goal 
of a better and more efficient ac- 
counting system. 





A Catalog of 
EEI Publications 
is available upon 
request to: 
Edison Electric Institute 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Progress Report On Electrical Resuscitation 
Research Project 


By W. B. Kouwenhoven 
Johns Hopkins University 






Essential text of a report presented at the meeting of the EEI Accident Prevention Committee held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on September 20, 1954. The research work is being continued and particular consideration will 
be given to the possibilities of use of the ‘method in the field. 


Summary 

T is well known that electric shocks 
may disturb the action of the 
heart and throw that organ into 
a state of twitching called ventricular 
fibrillation. In this condition the cir- 
culation of the blood ceases and death 
occurs within four or five minutes. 
The human heart does not recover 

spontaneously from fibrillation. 

This report presents the results to 
date of a laboratory study of methods 
of arresting ventricular fibrillation. 
The resuscitating current was sent 
through the heart by means of elec- 
trodes placed on the surface of the 
chest. The dog was used as the ex- 
perimental animal. The sources of the 
resuscitating or defibrillating current 
that were studied are capacitor dis- 
charges, a series of short pulses of 
alternating current and a single con- 
tinuous pulse of alternating current. 

The best and the safest method of 
bringing the fibrillating ventricles to 
rest was found to be a single pulse of 
alternating current, of 5 to 7 amp at 
500 v, sent through the chest for a 
period of one to one and a half sec- 
onds. If this current was sent through 
the victim within one minute after 
the accident, the chances that fibrilla- 
tion would be arrested and the heart 
restored to normal circulation are 
better than nine out of ten. 

The human brain is a delicate mech- 
anism, and if it does not receive 
oxygenated blood for a period of five 
minutes it may deteriorate to such an 
extent that should the shock victim be 
successfully resuscitated, he may live 
on as a mentally defective individual. 
Therefore promptness in heart resus- 
citation is most essential. 


Introduction 
Approximately 100 utility em- 
ployees die each year as a result of 
accidental contacts with electric cir- 
cuits. For years manual artificial 


respiration has been the only accepted 
first-aid method for victims rendered 
unconscious by an electric shock. 
Analysis of the accident statistics, 
however, shows that approximately a 
third of the shock victims who receive 
artificial respiration with the prompt- 
ness that should give promise of suc- 
cess fail to recover. There is good 
reason to believe that many of these 
failures are due to the effects of elec- 
tric currents on the heart. 

It has been clearly demonstrated 
that the heart is susceptible to electric 
currents. The passage of a small elec- 
tric current through the heart may 
destroy its rhythm and throw that 
organ into a twitching state called 
ventricular fibrillation. In this state 
the circulation of the blood ceases 
and, unless the heart action is prompt- 
ly restored, death ensues. Although 
venticular fibrillation probably oc- 
curs most frequently in the electric 
shock field, it also occurs in surgical 
cases. The only known method of suc- 
cessfully arresting ventricular fibrilla- 
tion is to send sufficient electric cur- 
rent through the heart to stop the 
twitching of the muscles and contract 
the heart. Prevost and Battelli! re- 
ported in 1899 that this could be ac- 
complished by sending either a capaci- 
tor discharge or an alternating cur- 
rent through the heart. 

The alternating-current method was 
studied by Kouwenhoven and Hooker?, 
who reported their success with the 
method and developed apparatus? for 
use in hospitals. With this apparatus 
a 60-cycle alternating current of 1.5 
to 2 amp at 120-130 v is sent through 
the heart by means of electrodes 
placed directly on opposite sides of the 
heart, which must be exposed by sur- 
gery. The lives of many patients, 
whose hearts go into fibrillation dur- 
ing surgery, have been saved. 

In hospitals, the alternating resus- 
citating current is sent through the 
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exposed heart either in a single pulse 
of a quarter to a half second duration 
or in a series of five or six short 
pulses, each approximately one tenth 
of a second in length. The latter 
method is known as Serial defibrilla- 
tion. 


The Proposal 


In March, 1951, I submitted to the 
Institute, under the sponsorship of 
the Accident Prevention Committee, a 
Proposal for Research on Electrical 
Resuscitation to be conducted at Johns 
Hopkins University. This proposal 
was approved by the Institute and the 
sum of $11,700 was provided. 

The proposal called for the develop- 
ment of a method of recovering the 
fibrillating human heart which would 
make it unnecessary to open the chest, 
a method which would be safe to 
apply in the field as well as in the hos- 
pital, and defibrillating equipment 
which will operate in either environ- 
ment. Besides being adaptable to field 
or hospital, a satisfactory method 
must be safe to apply to a heart that 
is normally beating because a fibrillat- 
ing heart can be detected only by an 
electrocardiograph. 

In the proposal five objectives were 
set forth, as follows: 


“a. With the chest open and the 
heart exposed, determine the opti- 
mum size of the condenser, the most 
suitable value of direct current 
charging potential and the circuit 
constants that give the best results. 

“b. To assess the danger, if any, 
of injury to a normal heart, should 
the condenser discharge be inad- 
vertently sent through the body. 

“c. To determine what are the 
limitations as to the elapsed time 
after the shock in which the elec- 
trical resuscitation method must be 
applied to be effective. 

“d. To develop the equipment and 
the operating technique to the point 
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where it is possible to restore a de- 
ranged heart to normal operation by 
sending the condenser discharge 
through the victim’s body with the 
electrodes applied directly to its 
surface, thereby eliminating the 
need for opening the chest. 

“e. To develop portable equip- 
ment for applying the electrical 
resuscitation to humans in the field 
and in hospitals.” 


Experimental Procedure 

In this study dogs were used as 
experimental animals. All of the ani- 
mals were anesthetized with morphine 
and ether. A tube was inserted in the 
trachea and positive-pressure artifical 
respiration using ether and air was 
administered. During the periods that 
the heart was in fibrillation, the ether 
was cut off, so that the condition 
would be similar to normal artificial 
respiration. 

When the animal was anesthetized, 
the hair was removed from the chest 
with clippers. Two arrangements of 
the electrodes on the chest have been 
studied. In one arrangement chest 
electrodes, each four by six inches, of 
soft copper were placed on opposite 
sides of the chest and held in place by 
rubber bands. In the other arrange- 
ment the electrodes, each five by five 
inches, were mounted on handles and 
held by the operator on the chest. 
These electrodes were known as hand 
electrodes. Cardiac jelly was placed 
on the electrodes to insure good elec- 
trical contact with the skin. The elec- 
trocardiograph leads were attached to 
the four extremities for monitoring 
the heart action. 

After an electrocardiogram of nor- 
mal heart action had been taken, the 

_heart was thrown into ventricular 

fibrillation by application of a 120-v, 
a-c shock to the chest electrodes. The 
condition of the heart was checked 
with the cardiograph. When the heart 
had been left in fibrillation for the 
desired length of time, a resuscitating 
current was sent through the chest by 
means of the chest electrodes, and an 
electrocardiograph was taken. 


Results 
In this section, the characteristics 
of the heart during fibrillation are 
treated first. This is followed by re- 
ports of successes and failures and of 
the hazard involved in the use of a 
capacitor discharge, in the use of a 
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series of short alternating-current 
pulses (serial defibrillation) and in 
the use of a single long pulse of alter- 
nating current. 


Fibrillation Characteristics 

If the chest is open and the heart 
is visible, the duration of the fibrilla- 
tion can be estimated, to some extent, 
from the appearance of the heart. 
During the first minute the fibrilla- 
tion is characterized by a vigorous 
fine twitching. The heart has a good 
tone, is of pinkish color, and only 
slightly or not at all dilated. At the 
end of the second minute the fibrilla- 
tion vigor is noticeably diminished, 
the twitching is less rapid and coarser 
and the heart is rather flabby. At the 
end of the third minute, the twitching 
is slower, coarser and undulatory. The 
heart is cyanotic, dark in color, and 
definitely dilated. If fibrillation is 
arrested at the end of the third min- 
ute, the heart muscles may be so 
weakened by anoxia that it is in- 
capable on its own of beats powerful 
enough to circulate the blood. It is 
doubtful that unless the circulation is 
restored in four minutes, there is 
much chance of life. 

In the operating room with. the 
chest open, the hand may be inserted 
into the chest cavity and the heart 
massaged so as to produce an effec- 
tive circulation of the blood. It is 
possible, by means of massage, to re- 
store a feeble heart to normal vigor. 
In fact, the circulation of oxygenated 
blood has been maintained in a human 
being for over an hour by massaging 
a fibrillating heart. At the end of this 
period the fibrillation was arrested by 
a pulse of alternating current, and the 
patient lived and was later discharged 
from the hospital with all of his 
faculties. 

In the field it is not possible to mas- 
sage the heart, but it is possible to 
bring the twitching ventricles to rest 
by a pulse of alternating current even 
though fibrillation has continued for 
three or more minutes. In such cases 
it may be possible to drive the heart 
by the application of small electric 
impulses* to the surface of the chest, 
and thus aid that weakened organ in 
re-establishing the circulation of the 
blood. 


Capacitor Discharge 


As there is little information in the 
literature on the effect of capacitor 
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discharges on the heart‘, a series of 
experiments was carried out on ani- 
mals with the chests open and the 
hearts exposed. After the opened 
chest experiments had been completed, 
experiments were made with elec- 
trodes on the surface of the intact 
chest. 

Open Chest: In all, 135 experiments 
were made on the exposed heart in 
which it was allowed to remain in 
fibrillation for a period of 30 seconds 
or less. The capacitors used ranged 
in size from 4 to 45 microfarads and 
the charging voltage from 150 to 
1000 v. It was found that if the charg- 
ing voltage was 600 or more volts, and 
the energy stored in the capacitor was 
at least five watt-seconds, that the dis- 
charge was effective in stopping the 
fibrillation and that the heart would 
resume normal beating. These results 
are in line with those reported by 
MacKay and Leeds. 

Closed Chest: With the information 
obtained from the experiments on the 
exposed heart, experiments were car- 
ried out on dogs with the four by six 
inch electrodes on opposite sides of 
the unopened chest. Capacitors of 50, 
75, 100, 175, 225 and 1250 micro- 
farads, charged to voltages of from 
4000 to 450 v, were discharged 
through the chests of 35 dogs whose 
hearts had been in fibrillation from 
20 to 60 seconds. There were 13 suc- 
cessful resuscitations and 22 failures. 
It was found that if the heart had 
been left in fibrillation for more than 
25 seconds the chances of a successful 
recovery were very slight. 

Hazard-Capacitor Discharge: In ad- 
dition, a number of these discharges, 
when sent through a normal heart of 
a dog, occasionally resulted in either 
cardiac standstill or ventricular fibril- 


‘lation. 


Capacitor Failures: Whenever a 
capacitor discharge failed to arrest 
ventricular fibrillation, recourse was 
had to alternating current. It was 
found that in many instances, the 
fibrillation could be arrested by a re- 
suscitating current from the 60-cycle 
supply lines, even when two or more 
successive capacitor discharges had 
failed. Therefore, our attention be- 
came focused on the use of alternating 
current for defibrillation. This does 
not mean that the capacitor-discharge 
method has been completely aban- 
doned. At intervals, capacitor dis- 
charges of various circuit parameters 
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are tried to determine theii effective- 
iess. To date, this phase of the work 
not produced any encouraging 


nas 
data. 
There are, however, an _ infinite 


number of capacitor discharges avail- 
able, and in addition, there are com- 
binations of capacitors with induc- 
tances that may be effective. It has 
not been possible to investigate all of 
these parameters, and there is a pos- 
sibility that there exists some unique 
combination that may prove effective. 
All new suggestions and ideas are 
being investigated. 


Serial Defibrillation 

All of the serial defibrillation exper- 
iments ware made with the electrodes 
on the closed chest. In the initial 
tests, currents of 8 to 10 amp were 
sent through the chest, and the 
pulses, each about a tenth of a second 
in duration, were controlled by hand, 
at the rate of one pulse per second. 
These were effective in arresting the 
fibrillation, and special electronic 
equipment was constructed for ap- 
plying pulses of a fixed duration at 
an accurately controlled rate. 

Hazard-Serial Defibrillation: The 
serial defibrillating current was ap- 
plied to eight dogs whose hearts were 
beating normally. Results were sur- 
prising. In six of these cases, the 
application of serial defibrillation 
threw the dogs’ hearts into fibriila- 
tion. The further study and use of 
serial defibrillation was therefore 
abandoned, because of the hazard it 
offered to the normal heart. 


Alternating Resuscitating Current 
A single continuous pulse of alter- 


| nating current was sent through the 
| chest of the dog in either the trans- 


verse direction or in the longitudinal 
direction. The chest electrodes previ- 
ously described were used to send the 
current in the transverse direction. To 
send the current through the chest 
in a longitudinal direction, the pair of 
five by five inch soft copper electrodes 
mounted on handles, and known as 
hand electrodes, were used. One hand 
electrode was placed on the upper end 
of the breast bone at the neck and the 
other hand electrode on the stomach 
pressing upward against the dia- 
phragm. 

Chest Electrodes: The passage of a 
60-cycle current of 8 to 12 amp at 
480 v was found to be a good method 
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TABLE 1—SINGLE PULSE RESUSCITATING A-C CURRENT 


Chest Electrodes, each 4” x 6” 


on opposite sides of the chest. 


Number of Dogs 








Fibrillation Fibrillation Percentage 
Seconds Total Stopped Lived Defibrillated Lived 

25-39 13 10 9 77 69 
40-59 12 11 10 92 83 
60-74 41 28 17 68 42 
75-90 8 3 1 38 13 
91-105 12 7 4 58 33 

0 33 0 


106-120 3 1 


of arresting fibrillation. In all, 89 ex- 
periments were made on dogs, using 
this method. The hearts of these dogs 
were allowed to remain in fibrillation 
for various lengths of time. Artificial 
respiration using air was maintained 
during the period of fibrillation and 
the anesthesia was not turned on 
again until the heart had resumed 
beating and the pulse could be de- 
tected. The results of the 89 experi- 
ments are given in Table 1. This 
table shows the duration of the fibril- 
lation before the resuscitating current 
was sent through the chest, the num- 
ber of dogs tested, the number of 
cases in which fibrillation was stopped, 
and the number of dogs that recov- 
ered completely and were then re- 
turned to their cages alive. If the 
resuscitating current is sent through 
the animal within a minute and a 
quarter after the fibrillating shock, 
the chance of a successful recovery is 
a fifty-fifty one. If it takes two min- 
utes to apply the current, the chances 
of success are very slight. 

In cases where the resuscitating 
current stopped the fibrillation, but 
effective beats failed to follow, it is 
believed that the application of small 
stimulating electric currents to the 
surface of the chest may aid a weak 
heart to re-establish the circulation. 

Hazard-Chest Electrodes: The haz- 
ard involved, in the use of a single 
continuous pulse of 60-cycle a-c resus- 
citating current of 8 to 12 amp was 
studied by applying it to 43 dogs 
whose hearts were functioning nor- 
mally. In no instance was there any 
injury and a number of the animals 
were kept for from one week to two 
months before being used in subse- 
quent experiments. Autopsies showed 
no gross evidence of any trauma. The 
temperature rise in the heart was less 
than 1 F and under the skin at the 
center of the electrodes 11 to 12 F. 

On the basis of 43 successful ex- 
periments, one cannot state that the 


method is absolutely safe to apply to 
a man whose heart is beating normal- 
ly. The chance of its causing an acci- 
dental death are, however, less than 
one in a-thousand. 

Hand Electrodes: The hand elec- 
trodes were not attached to the ani- 
mal. The operator, wearing rubber 
lineman’s gloves, held the electrodes, 
which were smeared with cardiac 
jelly, on the skin of the animal. One 
electrode was pressed against the 
upper end of the breast bone at the 
neck and the other just below the 
floating ribs was pressed upward 
against the diaphragm. Both elec- 
trodes were held either on the mid 
line or very slightly to the left of it. 

To date 58 tests have been made 
with the hand electrodes. In only four 
of these did the resuscitating current 
fail to bring the twitching heart 
muscles to rest. The resuscitating 
current values have ranged from 4 to 
6.25 amp at 450 to 500 v, 60 cycles. 
If the heart has been in fibrillation for 
one minute, the length of time that 
the resuscitating current was applied 
was about 1 second; for two minutes 
of fibrillation, approximately 2 sec- 
onds. 

The results obtained with the hand 
electrodes are given in Table 2. With 
these electrodes, the fibrillation was 
stopped in 93 per cent of the experi- 
ments. Eight of these dogs, however, 
lived for only a few minutes after 
the heart had started to beat again. 
Perhaps, these could have been saved, 
had there been equipment available 
for stimulating the heart. The same 
observation applies to other dogs, 
whose hearts were in standstill follow- 
ing the application of the defibrillat- 
ing current. 

Hazard-Hand Electrodes: The re- 
suscitating current has been sent 
through the bodies of eight normal 
dogs for periods from one to two sec- 
onds without causing any injury. In 
addition, a number of the dogs, which 
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TABLE 2—SINGLE PULSE RESUSCITATING A-C CURRENT 


” 


Hand Electrodes, each 5 








Duration of 


Number of Dogs 


x 5” one on breast bone at neck and the other on 
stomach pressing up against diaphragm. 





Fibrillation Fibrillation Heart Percentage 

Seconds Total Stopped Beat ~=©6 Lived Defibrillated Lived 
30 5 5 5 5 100 100 
60 14 14 14* 13 100 93 
75 6 4 1 1 67 17 
90 24 21 14** 7 87 29 

101 1 1 1 1 100 100 

120 3 7 ti 1 100 14 

180 1 1 0 0 100 0 





* One animal’s heart beat for about five minutes. 


Its heart, however, was too 


weak to re-establish and maintain the circulation of the blood. 
** Seven animals lived for several minutes. 
*** One animal lived for about five minutes. 


had been used in several successive 
experiments, have been autopsied, and 
no evidence of gross trauma has been 
found. 


Promptness 

The question naturally arises: 
“How soon must the resuscitating cur- 
rent be applied if it is to be effec- 
tive?” The answer is: “The sooner 
the better.” At one minute your 
chance of success is nine out of ten; 
at a minute and a half, one out of 
three, and at two minutes, only one 
out of seven. These chances may be 
bettered if the heart can be effective- 
ly driven. Promptness in getting to 
the shock victim is just as important 
here, if not more so, than it is in 
starting artificial respiration. 

Time is important to the human 
brain, which is a delicate mechanism. 
If it does not receive oxygenated 
blood for a period of five minutes, it 
may deteriorate to such an extent that 
should the shock victim be success- 
fully resuscitated, he will live on as a 
mentally deficient individual. There- 
fore, promptness in heart resuscita- 
tion is essential. 


Financial Statement 
The original grant made in 1951 
$11,700. The expenditures for 
equipment, technicians, animals, travel 
and misceJlaneous items to September 
1, 1954, amounted to $6,562.68, leay- 
ing a balance on hand of $5,137.32. 


Was 


Future Work 
Dr. William R. Milnor, head of the 
Hospital Heart Clinic, who has worked 
with me for a year on this investiga- 
tion, and I recommend that we be 
allowed to continue to develop the 
hand-electrode technique and its asso- 


ciated apparatus for use in the field 
as well as in the hospital. In addition, 
we recommend that the study be ex- 
tended to include the problem of driv- 
ing the heart. 

Therefore, I specifically request 
that the funds which are still on hand 
be made available for the continuation 
of the work. 
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Still More on What 
the Companies Did 


(Continued from page 409) 


The United Illuminating Co., since 
a prior summary, arranged to have 
proclamations of Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee made by mayors of 14 cities 
in its In connection 
with the proclamation signings, Jubi- 
lee medallions were presented to these 
municipal officials. During Jubilee 
week, four Connecticut towns held | 
“Connecticut Youth for Connecticut 
Industry” conferences for industrial 
leaders and each of these conferences 
heard speakers talk on the Jubilee. 


service area. 


Employee activities included tele- 
vision parties for the Jubilee show 
and special showings of “The Eager 
Minds” at which copies of “The Genie 
in the Amber Box” were presented to 
each employee. 

In the New Haven railway station, 
United Illuminating set up a special 
industrial display case featuring the 
evolution of light. Another Jubilee 
project was special ceremonies when 
new mercury-vapor lights were turned 
on for the New Haven Green. 

Promotions for the Jubilee tele- 
vision show included special news- 
paper advertising, announcements of | 
the national show during the local 45- | 
minute television show entitled “The | 
Electric Show,” special floor and win- 
dow displays, and advertising on its 
monthly bill stuffer which is sent to 
180,000 customers. 


West Penn Power Co., outlined in 
a previous story, tied-in the Jubilee 
with the dedication on Oct. 12 of its 
new 135,000-kw generating unit at 
the Springdale Power Station. Pre- 
ceding the dedication, a luncheon for 
civic leaders was held. At an open 
house for employees and their fami- 
lies and for customers which was held 
following the ceremonies, Jubilee me- 
dallions and 200-w bulbs in special 
Jubilee wrappers were distributed as 
souvenirs. 

Currently the company is assisting 
dealers in a series of Jubilee cooking 
demonstrations. This program is ex- 
pected to attract 4,500 persons to the 
150 planned demonstrations. Persons 
attending these functions are pre- 
sented with Jubilee-imprinted recipe 
folders and with a 200-w lamp. 
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Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


So ath ema che chain ,- The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

General Public Utilities Corp., New York, N. Y. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 


seas The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 


West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


. «Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


& 














